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BYTERIAN 


| comparable superiority. When that time 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


The new Presbyterian church edifice in 
Frostburg, Allegheny county, Maryland, 
was formally dedicated to the worship of 
the Triune God on Sabbath, 17th ult. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. H. 
Symmes, of Cumberland, from 1 Tim. i. 15. 
The audience was large and attentive, the 
building being filled to its utmost capacity, 
and the services throughout were interest- 
ing and solemn. The edifice, though not 
large, is neat and substantial, and will, for 
some time to come, afford ample accommo- 
dations for the congregation for whose con- 
venience it has been erected; and, on the 
whole, it is quite ornamental to the village. 
The whole cost of the enterprise will be 
abdut two thousand dollars, a part of which 
remains to be provided for, although we are 
happy to learn that the congregation hope 
soon to sec the debt entirely liquidated. 

The afternoon of the Sabbath was devo- 
ted to exercises connected with sacramental 
communion, in which a goodly number of 
our fellow Christians of other denominations 
participated. Kight persons were added to 
the communion of the church—five on cer- 
tificate and three on examination and pro- 
fession—making the whole number of com- 
municants between thirty and forty. 

- The membership of this infant church, 


organized about one year and a half ago, is | 


composed principally of persons who have 

emigrated Sonn Scotland, a majority of them 
having been in full communion in their 
fatherland. They hail this new enterprise 
with gratitude and joy, inasmuch as it af- 
fords them the privilege of worshipping the 
God of their fathers according to their an- 
cient and familiar forms. They have now 
-a Presbyterian fold, into which they hope 
to gather many wandering sheep, who have 
too long been without a fold and without a 
shepherd. , 

The flourishing town of Frostburg is situ- 
ated in the midst of the coal region of 
Allegheny county, and, so far as the Pres- 
byterian Church is concerned, this region 
is missionary ground—ground peculiarly 
inviting to Presbyterian efforts; for in and 
around these coal fields there is a large 
number of Scotch people, of whom many 
were professors of religion in the old coun- 


try, and of whom comparatively few have 


as yet identified themselves with any church 
in their new home. In several localities 
there are sufficient numbers of such persons 


to constitute respectable churches, if they 


were sought out and organized into socie- 
ties. And considering their Scotch preju- 
dices, and Presbyterian predilections, it is 
reasonable to suppose that this work could 
be most successfully accomplished by Pres- 
byterian efforts. As a missionary field, 


_ therefore, this is peculiarly inviting to our 


Church. To wus it specially belongs to look 
after these scattered sheep from the old 
Scotch fold. 
A flourishing little church has recently 
been organized at Barton, in this same re- 
ion, mainly through the efforts of the Rev. 
Ir. Woodworth, pastor of the united church- 
es of Mount Hope and Piedmont. It is 
but a few months since they completed and 
dedicated a neat and commodious church 
edifice to the worship of God. And we 
understand that at Lonaconing, a thriving 


- village about nine miles west from Frost- 


burg, and connected with it by railway, 
there is quite an encouraging prospect for 
the gathering of a Presbyterian church, 
which, united with the Frostburg church, 
under one pastoral charge, it is believed 
would soon become self-sustaining. For 
these two places the ministerial services of 
Mr. William H. Dinsmore, a recent gradu- 
ate of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
have been secured; and he enters upon his 
labours in this interesting field with great 
eptance among the people, and with en- 
raging prospects of success in the Mas- 
ter’s work. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


For their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies 
themselves being the judges —DgvrT. 31. 


Christianity provides for a change of 
heart, and herein it is seen to be superior 
to every other religion. Other religions 
regard the exterior; this looks within. 
One grand reason why systems of morality 
have been so inefficient, is, that they have 
no power to change the heart. They have 
discoursed eloquently on the beauty of vir- 
tue, but they have left the heart as hard, as 
and uofeeling, as corrupt as they found it. 
Christianity proposes the only adequate 
remedy for the vices of men. It lays open 
the fountain of iniquity, and proposes to 
remove and heal it. It begins at the root, 


declares the heart is corrupt, and that it 


corrupts whatever proceeds from it, for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. This depraved heart, it declares, 
must be changed ; and it provides the grace 
for its change. It reveals the Spirit, whose 
office it is to renew the heart. Being ac- 
companied by his divine energy, it accom- 
plishes this object, takes away the stony 
heart, and imparts a heart of flesh. Hence 
its power; hence its superiority to every 
other system of morals; its superiority to 
every other religion. It cures the disease 
of sin in the soul, and, therefore, sends 
streams of health through all the conduit. 
One may preach morality and moral re- 
forms all his life, and his hearers be no- 
thing better, but rather worse, because the 
seat of the disease is not reached; but let 
him preach Christ crucified, and if the good 
Spirit accompany his efforts, the foolishness 
of preaching will become the power of God 
to salvation. The gospel’ has power to re- 
form the life, because, by. the blessing of 
God, it has power to change the heart. 
Here is the secret of its efficacy, as well as, 
the evidence of its superiority. Who is 
made really better, as regards the purity 
of the heart, by being converted from one 
false religion to another, or barely from one 
sect of Christianity to another? But let 
one be really converted to Christ, and you 
will see the difference, especially if his pre- 
vious life has been immoral and vicious. 
And why? because his heart is reached; 
the very springs of action are touched and 
corrected. Not that all who reform under 
the preaching of the gospel are really con- 
verted; but none are really converted who 
do not reform. Where there is a genuine 
conversion, there is a thorough reformation, 
because, the heart being corrected, the life 
will also be. Well then, let Christianity 
pervade the earth; let all nations come 
under its influence; let every individual 
feel ite power; and how different will the 
world then be from what it now is! What 
Christianity does for individuals, it can do 
and will do for the world. The time is to 
be when the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ. The time is coming when shall be 
seen the power of the gospel to dispel every 
false religion and delusion from the minds 


or men, and when all shall confess its in- 
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shall come, we know not; but that it will 
come, the Scriptures declare; and hence 
we should labour and pray for its coming. 
And we may begin our labours and our 
prayers at home, for here are those who 
need to feel the power of the gospel; who 
need to experience the washing of regenera- 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
They, as well as all others, need to be born 
again. It is in vain that they reform exter- 
nally while unrenewed in the spirit of their 
minds. Let them seek this change, that 
they may experience in their own hearts 
the efficacy of the gospel, and exhibit it in 
their lives. Inference—The best way to 
promote moral reformation of any kind is 
to preach the gospel in its purity, for, as 
this changes the heart, it is sure to reform 
the life. And yet let us not forget that 
the Spirit must bless, the Spirit must work, 
or all is vain. For his presence and bles- 
sing, let us not cease to pray. 
W. J. M. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


Sufficiency of the Atonement and the 
Gospel Offer. 


It is common to infer the sufficiency of 
the atonement, and as a consequence, the 
offer of the gospel to all men, from the dig- 
nity of Christ, the atoning sacrifice, rather 
than from his character as a representative. 
‘¢éNow the nature of Adam’s sin was the 
same, whether twenty or twenty thousand 
generations were represented by him; so 
the nature of Christ’s atonement is the 
same, whether he represents one soul or 
the whole world; for it is simply a meeting 
of the claims of the broken covenant, which 
are the same to one as to all, namely, com- 
plete obedience on the one hand, and com- 
plete suffering on the other.” Our repre- 
sentative in Congress, or in the legislature, 
may represent a million, if so stipulated, 
as well asathousand. The efficacy in all 
such cases depends upon the specific num- 
ber represented, while the sufficiency might 
be — or to an unlimited num- 
ber. The brazen serpent might have an- 
swered for any number, as well as for one 
or all that did look. 

Now, the gospel offer is not to lost an- 
gels, not because the atonement is not suffi- 
cient, but it is not intended for them—they 
are not represented. Nor has it been, nor’ 
is it now in fact, offered to all men; for 
though sufficient, yet it is not intended for 
such as hear not, else doubtless it would 
have been offered. But what is the gospel 
offer? The commission is, ‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature ;’’ not every created being or thing, 
but every human being. Thus the world 
is the field, and we are to preach, yea, it is 
our duty, as far as able, to preach it to one 
and all. But what is the gospel? It is, 
‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” Not that we can go to this one 
and every one, and tell him or her person- 
ally that Christ died for you individually 
and specifically. But our gospel is, «He 
that believeth,” &c. If all looked to the 
brazen serpent, or to the Lamb of God, all 
should be saved; if but one, one would be 
saved; all that looked not or believed not, 
should be lost. 

Our business is not whether the declara- 
tion of the gospel will be blessed to this 
one or that one, whether this seed or that 
seed, here or there, shall prosper. Duty is 
ours. Preach the gospel, and urge men to 
embrace it. Christ could say, he prayed 
not for the world, but our general command 
is to pray “for all men.” He knows all 
things, but we do not. As to where, when, 
and how men will be saved, we know not 
now; but this we know—to him that be- 
lieveth is the gospel not only sufficient, but 
made efficient as the power of God to sal- 
vation. | J. B.S. 
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FROM AND ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Touching Reminiscence of Braddock’s Field — 
Sir Peter Halket-—A Picture—Grant’s De- 
feat—Highland Revenge—Forbes’ Conquest 
— Grant's Hill” —Forts Duquesne and Pitt 
— Hill Country of the Peninsula—Neville’s 
House—Jefferson College, its Founders and 
its Condition—Characters— The Sepulchre of 
the Prophets. 


CannonsporeHa, Pa., June 20, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—My pen was arrested in my 
last letter at “‘ Braddock’s fields.”” Before leav- 
ing that beautiful and classic spot, it may 
prove not uninteresting to your readers to re- 
cord a reminiscence of the olden time, con- 
nected with that fatal field. One of the regi- 
ments composing Braddock’s army was com- 
manded by Colonel Sir Peter Halket, and 
both he and his son, Lieutenant Halket, fell 
in that bloody fray on the 9th of July, 1755. 
More than three years after (1758) Fort Du- 
quesne was taken by a Britannico-American 
army, under Major-General Forbes. The dead 
of Braddock’s field had never been buried, 
and shortly after the capture of the French 
fort (now Pittsburgh), it was determined to 
send out a detachment to collect and bury 
such of the remains of the slain as might yet 
be found. Captain West, (the elder brother 
of Benjamin West, the great painter) with 
his company of American “sharp-shooters,” 
was detailed as a guard of this funeral expe- 
dition. Major Sir Peter Halket of the British 
42d, son of the slain Sir Peter, determined to 
accompany the expedition, in the hope of 
being able to recognize the bones of his father 
and brother. A distinguished Indian war- 
rior, who on Braddock’s field had fought 
with the French, but who now, with his tribe, 
was at peace with the English, said that he 
had seen an English officer, answering the 
description of Sir Peter, shot down at the root 
of a remarkable tree, near to the spot where 
he (the Indian) was stationed in the fight, 
and that he had seen a young officer run to 
the aid of the older one, and fall across his 
body mortally wounded. Sir Peter the younger 
was impressed with the conviction that these 
must be his father and brother, and said he 
could identify the former by an artificial tooth, 
if the remains could be found. 

The march is commenced—the procession 
moves upon their mourofal errand with mili- 
tary precision and funerial solemnity. The 
sombre sons of the forest, looking upon the 
unusual pageant as of a religious character, 
precede with a dignified sobriety of mien, that 
proves that even the savage breast beats re- 
sponsive to the noblest sympathies. The deep 
forests, now clothed in russet hue, (for it is 
November) are traversed ; the bleached skele- 
tons, found here and there by the way, tell of 
other deaths than those upon the battle field. 
The fatal plain is reached—the dusky warrior 
strikes out through the forest, to seek the 


. peculiar looking tree beneath which the aged 


| hero and the young had fallen—his shout soon 
gives intimation that he has been successful— 
the soldiers are formed in hollow square 
around the spot indicated—the officers and 
Indian guides inside—the grass and brush- 
wood are torn away—the bones of the young 
man found lying across the older—the jaw- 
bone of the under skeleton is found, exam- 
ined by Major Halket, and with the bursting 
cry, ‘It is my father!” he faints back iato the 
arms of his brother officers. 

Such were some of the episodes in the 
stirring events of our border wars; and, to 
my mind, a finer theme for the artist’s pencil 
has seldom been presented than that scene on 
the banks of the Monongahela a hundred 
years ago. Why has not some gifted pencil 
flung it upon immortal canvass? The deep 
forest shades, the river in the distance, the 
hardy rangers with their hunting-shirts and 
rifles, the dusky Indian warriors grouped 
around, the gorgeous uniform of the British 
officers, the moment of the thrilling discovery, 
the brave soldier fainting under the agony of 
memory—all would speak from the canvass, 
and lend a charm to history. I need scarcely 
) add that the remains were buried with mili- 
tary honours. 

As we pass from Braddock’s field to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of seven miles, we traverse 
some deep ravines, which the torrents of ages 
have worn in the lofty alluvial hills, by which 
the city is environed. Many of these have 
their story, only one of which I will narrate. 

As the brave, but rough old Scotsman, Gen- 
eral Forbes, was advancing upon Fort Du- 
quesne, in 1758, the gallant but unfortunate 
Colonel Grant, with part of the Highlanders 
and some provincial troops, left the main body 
and advanced upon the fort, on the 14th of 
September. Being attacked and outflanked 
by a superior force of French and Indians, his 
detachment was sadly cut to pieces, and many 
slaughtered upon and near the eminence 
which is still called “‘Grant’s Hill”—now cov- 
ered by the city. When, some weeks after- 
ward, the main army reached the ravine 
through which they approached the Fort, the 
provincial troops being in advance, found 
ranged on either side of the road pealed sticks 
driven into the ground, and upon each was 
fastened the head and the Kilt of a {lighlander. 
This was meant in savage derision of the 
Scotch battalions, whom the Indians styled 
“‘netticoat warriors.” When the Highland 
troops beheld this ghastly exhibition, first a 
low murmur, and then a fierce and terrible 
yell ran along the col musquets were 
thrown away, and, as by one wild impulse, 
every broadsword flashed from the scabbard, 
and with an impetuous rush they pressed on- 
ward to wreak vengeance upon the insulting 
foe. But it was too late—as they neared the 
smoking ruins of the fort the last batteauxs 
and canoes were seen pushing from the shore, 
bearing down the Ohio the shattered remnants 
both of French and Indian power—never more 
to be restored in the valley of La Belle Riviere. 


How changed the scene upon Grant’s 
now! Where once the gallant Highlander and 
the brave frontier man met in fierce fight be- 
neath the forest shades the wily Gaul and his 
tawny savage allies, now a densely built city 
rears its towers and stretches its long ranges 
of streets. On the very hill where the fatal 
fray was fought stand the halls of justice for 
Allegheny county, the Western University,’ 
many stately Protestant churches and hand- 
some residences; and alas! upon this spot, too, 
baptized with Scottish and American blood, 
“the mystery of iniquity” has reared one of 
its most stately and gorgeous cathedrals. Of 
“Fort Duquesne” and its successor, ‘Fort 
Pitt,” I cannot now speak. The remains of 
the latter, including its magazine of solid ma- 
sonry, I saw in my boyhood; but the hand of 
improvement has nearly obliterated all traces 
of the fortification. 

Hastily procuring a private conveyance (for 
the railroad to this place, though begun, has 
never been completed), I urged my anxious 
way over the hills of Allegheny and Washing- 
ton counties. Did you ever travel over the 
peninsula formed by the Monongahela and the 
Ohio? If you did, you are ready to admit that 
it is one of the most picturesque of fertile coun- 
tries. Hills, hills, hills—hollows, hollows, 
hollows—up one, down another, all the time. 
Hills thrown together without any sort of 
system—rolling and tossing like the ocean 
when conflicting winds dispute which way 
izs waves shall be driven. But these hills 
are fertile, and tilled to their very tops; and 
as one stands upon one of the lofty emi- 
nences (over which we are compelled to drive, 
for there is no getting round them,) and casts 
the eye abroad, he beholds, far and wide, 
a sea of luxuriant verdure tossed into every 
variety of billowy landscape. Sometimes the 
hills are forest-crested—sometimes waving 
with the luxuriant grain, now tinging for the 
harvest; whilst the slopes and emerald mea- 
dows are dotted with homesteads, orchards, 
herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep. In the 
latter you know this region abounds; and 
perhaps no part of our wide-spread land re- 
calls more impressively ideas of nomadic life. 
As you gaze over this interesting region, and 
its flocks and herds, it aids one in appreciating 
that magnificent Scripture conception, “the 
cattle upon a thousand hills.” 

Eight miles from Pittsburgh, on the Wheel- 
ing road, we came to the estate of General 
John Neville, a gallant soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, and who bore a part, as the agent and 
loyal supporter of the United States Govern- 
ment, in the exciting scenes of the ‘Whiskey 
Insurrection.” That large, low cottage, in the 
English style, which stands embowered in 
shrubbery and shade, to the right of the road, 
as you go west, and on the elevated bank of 
the Chartiers, was once his home. It occu- 
pies the same site with the one that was 
burned by the insurgents on the 17th of July, 
1794. On that occasion, Major Kirpatrick, 
with eleven United States soldiers, occupied 
the house, and the anti-excisemen, numbering 
some hundreds, assailed it. Major Macfar- 
lane, one of the leaders of the insurgents, was 
slain. 

Pursuing the valley of the Chartiers, and 
crossing its serpentine channel very often, we 
arrive at Cannonsburgh, the seat of Jefferson 
College, the alma mater of a large proportion 
of the professional men of the West. This 
Institution has found a worthy historian in 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, now of Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and I need not speak of its past 
further than to say that it grew out of a log- 
cabin grammar-school, established towards the 
close of the last century by the venerable Dr. 
McMillan, pastor of the ancient church of 
Chartiers. It was chartered in 1801, and has, 
with very meagre pecuniary means, accom- 
plished an amount of good that will compare 
very favourably with the wealthiest colleges 
of the land. The buildings and other material 
appliances of education are not what they 
ought to be; and, although a native of West 
Pennsylvania myself, [ am compelled to say 
that it is a dishonour to that region that a 
people so wealthy and so intelligent should 
suffer an institution which bas shed such 
large and lasting blessings upon them to be 
stinted fur funds, and cramped for room. 
The ScotchiIrish race (I am one of ’em) have 
many good points; they are a stalwart, up- 
right, downright, intelligent, conscientious, 
energetic race; but they seem to be far back 
in Aisthetics, and I begin to fear they are 
stingy. Surely the middle of the nineteenth 
century should not have passed without ex- 
hibiting at this favoured seat of learning and 
piety, more tasteful and elegant college build- 
ings, and a better endowment. It is a sin 
and a shame to ask such men as have com- 


posed, and do now compose the Faculty of 


| Jefferson, to work so hard and so well for 
such poor pay, and with such inadequate and 
inelegant accommodations. I dv not think 
that such a policy is becoming the patrons 
of the College. But, perhaps, they go upon 
the principle that “God hath chosen base 
things of the world, and things that are 
despised; yea, and things that are not, to 
bring to naught things that are.” Yet I must 
thiok that it is not true Calvinism to expect 
that because God has predestinated a college to 
be and to prosper, his people are at liberty to 
neglect the means of carrying it forward. But 
in spite of the neglect of those who ought to 
place it in better condition, the College has 
prospered, and is now quite as prosperous as 
ever. About two hundred and fifty students 
attend upon its instructions, more than two 
hundred in the regular classes, a larger 
number in the College proper than ever be- 
fore. President Alden is well known as one 
of the best instructors of the land, and he is 
ably sustained by Professors Smith, Jones, 
Frazer, Linn, McKinney, Brown, and Ewing. 
The drill is thorough, the system complete, 
the order and regularity exemplary, and Jef- 
ferson continues to be what it always was, a 
safe and efficient Institution of learning. 

But what changes, in the personnel of the 
College and the place, have thirty years pro- 
duced! The venerable College buildings are 
here, the staid old town is here, the beautifully 
picturesque hilla still tower around, the mean- 
dering Chartiers still bubbles past; but where 
are the venerated and beloved forms that thirty 
years ago moved amid these scenes? But one 
remains —the venerable and beloved Dr. Smith. 
The venerated Brown and Miller—the lovely 
and gifted Kennedy—the patriarch and founder 
McMillan—the learned and amiable Ramsey 
—all gone. Every familiar voice hushed in 
death, except the one. I stood, at the old 
Chartiers graveyard, beside the tombs of 
MeMillan and Miller, and Kennedy, and Craig 
Ritchie, and others whose history is identified 
with learning and religion in the West; and 
as I read the inscriptions upon their modest 
tombs I thought tearfully of the past, the ab- 
sent, and the dead! The venerable apostle of 
the West, Dr. McMillan, has been dead but 
twenty-eight years, and yet it is very difficult 
to decypher the lettering upon his tombstone. 
It is a slab of gray sandstone, and the moss 
and mould have so accumulated, that unless 
some “Old Mortality” will revive the letters, 
they will become totally illegible. I made 
out that he was the founder of Jefferson Col- 
lege, and of the Chartiers church, of which 
last he had been pastor for more than sixty 
years. Thirty years ago, under his impressive 
ministry, united with that of the venerable 
President Brown, and in the old stone church, 
that stood where a modern brick one now 
stands, I for the first time sat down at the 
table of the Lord. 

What memories cluster round this hallowed 
spot! By yonder aged oak once stood the “‘tent”’ 
in which the then youthful pastor, eighty years 
ago, preached the gospel, with his powder-horn 
and shot-pouch on, and his trusty rifle standing 
by his side; his male hearers also armed, in 
readiness for a savage foe. But I must take a 
look at the grave of Kennedy, once pastor of 


the Sixth Church Philadelphia, afterwards, 


and till his death, Professor in Jefferson. 
Here it is. The inscription, like the man, 
simple, humble, concise. 
“Rev. John H. Kennedy—born 1801. Died 1832. 
‘A sinner saved by grace.’” 
Farewell! ancient receptacle of the vene- 
rated dead—farewell, consecrated seat of the 
pioneer church—farewell, beloved Alma ma- 
ter! NESHANOCK. 


From Our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, June 12, 1860. 
AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Messrs. Editors—The present condition 
of the Church of England is a matter of the 
deepest interest to all within, as well as 
to all without her communion. For some 
cause or other, the Established Church of 
England is not accomplishing for evangeli- 
cal Protestant religion and true vital piety 
what we have aright to expect, when we 
consider her position, her numbers, and her 
wealth, as compared with other branches of 
the Christian Church. The Establishment 
is a gigantic affair—embracing enormous 
wealth in the form of endowments—but 
still more enormous in the possessions of its 
membership. - There are in England 26 
bishopricks, 2 archbishops—the archbishop 
of York and the archbishop of Canterbury— 
26 bishops, about 12,000 parishes—for I am 
not able to get the exact number, and 22,- 
185 clergymen. What amazing results 
ought reasonably to be expected from such 
an army of commissioned ministers of 
Christ, sustained by such enormous means! 
And yet it is sad to see the actual condition 
of the Church, and the little she is really 
doing for the evangelization and conversion 
of the masses of England. Undeniably, 
large numbers of her clergy are rapidly tra- 
velling toward Rome, and in the bosom of 
the Church of England are preaching essen- 
tially the doctrines of the Papacy, and prac- 
tising its rights and ceremonies, and taint- 
ing whole parishes with their heresies, and 
there seems to be no power either in the 
Church or the State, to arrest such things. 


REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 


A parish may resist the introduction 
among them of Romanizing doctrines and 
ceremonies—even to rioting in the church 
for a whole year—and find no redress; an 
Evangelical bishop grants no relief. The 
greatest errorists in the Church quote the 
very standards of this Church to sustain 
them, in all their errors; and if we are to 
judge from the actual practice of the Church 
in keeping known and avowed errorists in 
her communion, without attempting to dis- 
cipline them, we may regard it as a tacit 
confession that they are protected by the 
rubrics, and that the Evangelicals have 
really no power of discipline. Accordingly, 
a bill has been introduced into the House 
of Lords for the revision of the liturgy. 
By Evangelical men this is felt to be 
most important to enable the Church to ar- 
rest the Romanizing tendency of so many 
of her clergy. As long as there is such am- 
biguity in the standards of the Church that 
men can give them directly opposite inter- 
pretations, there is an end to discipline, and 
a door is opened for every shade of error. 

But however important this or some sim- 
ilar enactment may be to arrest the progress 
of error in the English Church, there is 
great reason to fear it will be defeated. 
Even men who have been regarded Evan- 
gelical bishops oppose it. The Bishop of 
London, who, when appointed, was supposed 
to be a great gain to Orthodoxy, has taken 


traordinary speech in opposition to it. He 
asserts there is now agreement in the Church, 
and that any alteration would be sure to be 
followed by differences, and even secessions. 
He declares there is nothing dishonest or 
inconsistent with fair dealing, in its being 
understood by any one that there are vari- 
ous senses in which various minds may 
take the different propositions which occur 
in parts of the standards of the Church. 
According to the authority of the Bishop 
of London, therefore, one clergyman may 
understand absolution and remission of sins 
in the Protestant sense, another may con- 


| strue it in the Romish sense, and inculcate 
confession, and both are perfectly justified— 


ground against it, and has made a very ex- |. 


| they are agreed, and there is no revision of 
the liturgy needed!. 

The Bishop regrets that young men are 
sometimes kept out of the ministry by 
scruples on this subject. He says men 
ought to get over such scruples the best 
way they can, because it is impossible to 
draw out any form of words which will 
really command the assent of all, and so he 
is for leaving Puseyism, which should really 
be called Popery, to advance which it is 
actually doing to such a degree that ina 
little while the vast majority of the clergy 
will be fully prepared fora re-union with 
Rome. 

Parliament is composed, to a great ex- 
tent, of irreligious men, and but little can 
be expected from them—nor, judging from 
the past, can much be expected from the 


| dignitaries of the Church—the bishops and 


the archbishops. The faithful among them 
seem to despair, and wait the developments 
of Providence. An important meeting of 
clergymen of the Established Church was 
held last week, for the purpose of inter- 
changing opinions on the best means of 
remedying the present state of the Church 
of England, &c. This meeting, however, 
presented nothing encouraging. Indeed, 
the prospects of the Church seems to my 
mind gloomy in the extreme, and a power- 
ful revival of true religion, thoroughly com- 
bining the bulk of the bishops and clergy 
alone, will ease it. It is asserted that at no 
period was there less religion in Parliament 
than at present. Parliament, therefore, will 
do nothing unless strongly urged by the 
bishops and clergy throughout the land—if 
they are divided or irresolute, things will 
grow worse and worse. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


There is an increasing conviction among 
large numbers of the best men in England 
—among the Dissenters—that a separation 
of the Church from the State must soon be 
effected. There is a Society called the 
‘“‘Society for the Liberation of Religion 


} from State Patronage and Control,” com- 


posed of highly influential and promi- 
nent men. The Society recently held its 
anniversary, and some of the speakers took 
very strong grounds. | : 

The opinions expressed by the celebrated 
Thomas Binney, several years ago, are the 
avowed opinions of but a few now. When 
laying the foundation stone of ‘‘The Weigh- 
House Chapel,” in which he still preaches, 
Mr. Binney said ‘‘he believed the L£sta- 
blished Church was a great national evil— 
that it is an obstacle to the progress of 
truth and godliness in the land—that it de- 
stroys more souls than it saves; and that, 
therefore, its end is most devoutly to be 
wished for by every lover of God. and man.” 
A separation of Church and State in this 
land could probably not be effected without 
a great convulsion. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that it will come—and that the result 
will be greatly in favour of the progress of 
true and vital religion. That there are dif- 
ficulties of the gravest character in any 
great changes, is unquestionably true; but 
these difficulties must be overcome, and the 
changes must and will be made. 

With all its gigantic proportions as to 
men and means, it is really astonishing how 
little the Church of England is doing for 
the saving benefit of the masses in this age 
of Christian activity. For example, the 
diocese of London contains 2,500,000 souls 
—this is divided into 433 parishes or pa- 


855 clergy. Making full allowance for the 
number of Dissenters, there must be a vast 
population in London for which no provision 
is made in regard to Church privileges, and 
daily developments prove this; and yet 


) what is the Established Church in London 


doing to meet the destitution, even accord- 


} ing to her own forms? There is a society in 


London called “The London Diocesan 
Church Building Society,” for building 
churches and making more provision for 
the masses, and the whole amount contri- 
buted by this Society during the last year, 
was £4872 or $23,400. Now this is all 
that the Church of England has been able 
to collect from the largest, wealthiest, and 
as we are constantly told, the most Christian 
city in the world, to extend the blessings 
of the gospel among the perishing poor in 
London. Why, there are gin shops in the 
Seven Dials which would soon be in the 
garret if they did not receive more from 


the drinking and smoking members of the 


community than this sum, received from 
the whole Established Church in London. 

The truth is, no expedient of the Church 
reaches the exigency of the case, and the 
Church is far—znjinitely far, I was going to 
say—from meeting her share of the destitu- 
tions of London. The Bishop has recently 
stated that there are in London three par- 
ishes with a population exceeding 35,000 
souls; four between 30,000 and 35,000; 
ten between 25,000 and 30,000; six be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000. Now, while 
some of the parishes are so large that it is 
utterly impossible for the clergy to attend 
to even a tittle of the population, other rich 
and well endowed parishes, in consequence 
of removals and changes, have so small a 
number that a congregation of fifty can 
scarcely be raised on the Sabbath. 

The truth is, the masses cannot be reach- 
ed in the old-fashioned, stiff, and starched, 
and formal way. The handsome church, 
on a costly site, with its actual or threaten- 
ed tower, its permanent endowment, and its 
staff of petty officers, may be called the 
Church’s three deckers—on which English- 
men spend so much and find them practi- 
cally useless in the day of battle. In Lon- 
don what is really wanted is the flotilla of 
gun-boats to push into lanes and alleys— 
something more locomotive than church 
and steeple is wanted—more winning than 
rue, cloves, and copes, sweeter than church 
bells, and more penetrating than either the 
tact or the eloquence of dignified rec- 
tors in their gowns and bands. 

The Bishop of London has introduced a 
bill into the House of Lords to suppress 
some of the city churches, or to unite some 
parishes and divide others. This seems a 
reasonable and proper measure, but whe- 
ther it will be permitted to pass is doubtful. 
The sites of the city churches, exclusive of 
the churchyards, are worth, on an average, 
not less than $100,000 each. If twenty- 
five churches are to be suppressed the value 
would be $2,500,000, which, on every prin- 
ciple of reason, justice, and expediency, 
ought to be made available for church ex- 
tension in these densely populated portions 
of London occupied by the poor, where no 

rivileges are provided for the masses. But 
it is very doubtful whether old prejudices 
will permit the sale or removal of a single 
church. 
PUSEYITE DISORDERS. 


The shameful and disgraceful disorders 
still continue in St. George’s-in-the-East. 
Last Sabbath the choristers were driven 
fronr their places and were obliged to take 
refuge in the organ loft.” Hootings and 
-hissings greeted every part of the service, 
and when the youthful preacher, a preco- 
cious shoot from Merton College, gave out 
his text, “Whither goest thou?” it was re- 
sponded to amid shouts of laughter, ‘‘To 
Rome!” For more than nine months, in 
the heart of this great city, in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, such disorders 
have been repeated every Sabbath, so that 
in that parish it has been utterly impossible 


rochial districts, and these are served by 


| 


for a scrious and devout worshipper to enjoy. 


the least satisfaction in the house of God 
or in the services of the sanctuary. 

The Rev. Bryan King seems determined to ' 
weary out all opposition, and have it all his 
own way—he is the guilty cause of all the 
disturbances. In his persevering attempts 
to introduce all the most objectionable prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome—in vestments, | 
processions, lighted candles, and other fool- 
eries and mummeries—he has done violence 
to the religious feelings of all the better 
class of his parishioners, and utterly sepa- 
rated himself from the most simple-hearted 
and purest-minded members of his congre- 
gation; and yet there seems to be no power | 
to preventhim. Neither the Bishop nor any | 
ecclesiastical court seems to be able to do| 
any thing. We are frequently given to un- ' 
derstand that the “performances” pass off 
with more tranquillity, but the disturbances 
still continue. 

A bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Lord Cranworth, with a view of. 
suppressing these disorders of the audience, | 
while it leaves the obnoxious clergyman to | 
continue his obnoxious practices to his 
heart’s content, without let or hindrance. | 
The object of the bill is to abolish the juris- 
diction of ecclesiastical courts over persons 
not in holy orders charged with teaching | 
within the precincts of any cathedral, par- 
ish, or district church or chapel. It has 
been found that the machinery for putting 
down disturbances is far too cumbrous, di- 
latory, and ineffective to be of any service 
even in such cases as that of St. George’s- 
in-the-East; and the present bill is intended 
to make the process very simple and short, 
before two justices of the peace—the pen- 
alty being a fine of twenty-five dollars or 
imprisonment for two months on conviction 
of making any disturbance in the church. 
This will, no doubt, stop disorders on the 
part of the audience, but what is to be done - 
with clerical delinquents? If there is no | 
law now, or authority in bishops or else- | 


where to suppress Papistical practices and | 


tendencies, ought there not to be an imme- 
diate enactment to reach the case? If the. 
riotous and disorderly are to be punished, | 
assuredly those who, by their doctrines and 
practices, scandalize the legitimate flock, 
and empty the churches entrusted to their 
supervision, ought to be compelled to resign, 
and go over to the communion whose dogmas 
they admire, and whose ceremonies they 
ape; or there should be an authority to expel | 
them if they will not resign. If the bishops | 
and the higher clergy of the Establishment 
are really sincere in their wish to see a'! 
stop put to this disgraceful division amongst 
the prieshood, they can soon effect their | 
object by an act to regulate the externals | 
of Divine worship, and the kind and the | 
number of vestments to be worn by the offi- 
clating clergymen. 

If those whose predilections are in fa- 
vour of theatrical display, of processions, 
bowings, crosses and symbols, dislike the 
humble form of true Protestant worship, 
by all means let them go home to the Vati- | 
can—only let them not receive the pay of | 
the Church while they are doing the work | 
of Rome, and perverting and leading astray ' 
the members of the Protestant flock. That 
multitudes in the Established Church are | 
now doing this no one can doubt, and the 
effect on Protestant England may, sooner 
than expected, be of a fearful character. 

_I find that a secret meeting of the Evan- 
gelical party in the Church of England has 
been recently held in Freemasons Hall, on 
the subject of providing a remedy for such 
disorders as those in St. George’s-in-the- 
Kast; and though these proceedings have 
not been made public yet, the result to 
which the meeting came is known by a bill 
introduced into the House of Lords by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who presided at the 
meeting. The object of the bill is, in few 
words, to lodge the regulation of clerical 
vestments and ceremonies in the hands of 
the Queen and the Archbishops. I under- 
stand there is not the slightest chance that 
the bill will pass; and even if it did, though 
it might, for the moment, answer the ends 
proposed by the evangelicals, who can tell 
how soon it might be used against them- 
selves? Archbishops are not immortal, and 
who can tell how soon a Puseyite peer will 
occupy the place of Lord Palmerston, and a 
Laud may yet have a successor at Lambeth. 
And would the Evangelical party be satis- 
fied by a measure which only touches ex- 
ternals, forcing uniformity in white altar 
clothes and black surplices, while subtle 
Tractarians are left to pursue their schemes 
to un-Protestantize the Church of — 
D. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


An adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon was held at Tyrone on the 12th 
of June. Mr. J. H. Barnard was ordained 
and installed as pastor over the Birmingham, 
Tyrone, and Logan’s Valley churches, 

Mr. J. A. Patterson received ordination as 
an evangelist. Mr.J. A. Reed was dismissed, 
to place himself under the care of the Presby- 
tery of Wooster. The Rev. G. Vanartsdalen 
was received from the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and calls from the churches of 
Upper Tuscarora and Shade Gap were placed 
in his hands and accepted. he following 
Committee was appointed to install him on the 
7th and 8th of August; the Rev. G. W. Shaiffer 
to preside and preach the sermon, Rev. J. J. 
Hamilton, to give the charge to the pastor, 
and Rev. G. W. Thompson, D.D., the charge 


to the people 
Mr. D. f Banks was licensed. Messrs. J. 
A. McGinley, and F. E. Shearer, were receiv- 
ed under the care of Presbytery, as candidates 
for the gospel ministry. The pastoral relation 
existing between the Rev. James Williamson, 
and the congregation of West Kishacoquillas 
was dissolved, and the Rev. J. W. White was 
appointed to declare the pulpit vacant, on the 
second Sabbath of July. The thanks of Pres- 
bytery were tendered to the citizena of Tyrone 
for their hospitality. Presbytery adjourned, 
to meet in the Sinking Creek Church, on the 
first Tuesday of October. 
Samvuet M. Moore, Temporary Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle held an adjourn- 
ed meeting on the 12th ult. at Chambersburg. 
Mr. J. D. Randolph, a student of Princeton 
Seminary, and Matthew Van Lear, a student 
of Danville Seminary, after having passed 
through highly satisfactory examinations, 
were licensed as probationers for the gospel 
ministry. Mr. George F. Cain was taken un- 
der the care of Presbytery as a candidate for 
the ministry. Anadjourned meeting was ap- 

inted to be held at Petersburg on the second 

uesday of August, at 7 o’clock, P. M., for 
the purpose of ordaining and installing, if the 
way be clear, Mr. Wm. D. Patterson over the 
united charges of Monaghan and Petersburg. 
The Rev. W. W. Eells was appointed to 
preach the sermon, preside, and propose 
the constitutional questions; Dr. Creigh to 
make the ordaining prayer, and deliver the 
charge to the pastor; and Mr. Murray, with 
Mr. McCachren as his alternate, to deliver 
the charge to the people. The Rev. George 
Morris tendered to Presbytery his resignation 
as pastor of the Silver Spring charge; where- 
upon it was 

Resolved, That Presbytery cite the congre- 
gation of Silver Spring to appear, through 
their commissioners, at the meeting of Pres- 
bytery at Petersburg, to show cause why the 
pastoral relation between them and Mr. Mor- 
ris be not dissolved. 

After a short, pleasant, and harmonious 
meeting, Presbytery adjourned to meet in the 
church of Petersburg, on the 


NEW YORK. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL. 


The following interesting case of youthful 


conversion is from The Year of Grace, a 


history of the Revival in Ireland in 1899. 
One other case I menticn. 


thirteen years of age, and when about seven 


8 disposition to be on the look-out for some- 
‘thing to object to, which sometimes ends 


in producivg a scofler and a skeptic. A 
child naturally reverences every thing con- 
nected with the house of God, and especially 
the minister. This reverence is one of the 


It is that of most powerful holds that truth has on the 
a little orphan servant-maid. She is only heart. 


It is the avenue by which his soul 
is reached and drawn toward God. Destroy 


was left by a wretched mother in a farm- this reverence, and the avenue is closed, 


house, and she never came back to inquire 
after the child. It was early for the little 
creature to put down her tiny hands to work 
for her bread; but so it was, and she can say, 
‘When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take meup.”’ S 
M , by the kindness of her mistress, is 
permitted to attend regularly the Presbyte- 
rian church Sabbath-school, and, by thé care 
of an excellent teacher, can read very well. 
In the beginuing of August, (1859,) her 
mistress being from home, she was left alone 
in the house, and there came under deep 
conviction of sin; and when her wistress 
returned, she found her lying in bed, weep- 
ing; and she was again stricken while pulling 
flax in the field. When I called again on the 
18th of that month, in answer to the ques- 
tion, when this work of grace began in her 
soul, her reply was, ‘Several weeks ago.” 
‘What brought youtothink?” ‘Just felt 
I was a great sinner, and needed Jesus.” 
Have you got him?” “Yes.” ‘ How do 
you know?’ ‘Because my sins are taken 
away.” ‘‘How do you know that?” “God 
says the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘Are you rest- 
ing on that word of His?” ‘O, yes sir.” 
As additional reasons of her being furgiven, 
she said she now loved the Bible, which she 
did not do before; loved prayer, felt it sweet- 


er,&c. She was next asked what she prayed . 
for. “For the blood of Christ to cleanse my | 


sins away, and the Spirit of Christ to renew 
and sanctify my nature, and that He would 
be a father and mother unto me.” During 
these answers tears fell fast, but at the last 
allusion to her orphan situation a convulsive 


‘and the heart left to the unchecked in- 
fluence of worldliness and sin. 


THE NESTORIANS IN PERSIA. 


Mr. Breath wrote, January 2, that “Joho,” 
pastur at Geog Tapa, had recently made a 
tour of the plain of Gawar, accompanied by 
Deacon Tamo, and that “his report was en- 

couraging.”’ ‘They were warmly welcomed 

by the mass of the people, and found a few 
cases of deep interest’ Upon the plain of 

Oroomiszh, also, ‘‘just now there are encour- 
| aging indications. In several of the villages 
, there is more than usual religious intercat.”’ 
One Mussulman, a for some time been 

visiting the mixsiow premises, to be inatruct- 
ed in the Christian religion, which he pro- 
fessed to receive as “the religion of God.” 
The Mussulman teacher in the seminary 
also professed to receive the gospel, and . 
“within a few days had manifested a deep 


interest in spiritual things.”’— Lendon News 
of the Churches. 


Religious Wants of a Busy Life. 


Social action, and material enterprise, and 
ageressive discovery, which are the grand 
characteristics of modern society, bring alon 
with then the hazard of an irreligious self- 
reliance, a skepticism about all that is invi- 
sible and impalpable to sense, and a feverish 
propensity to judge every thing by its show 
and its returns. So the bulk of our enter- 


' prise outgrows its strength; and in the pride 


sob shook her little breast, and the shower . 


from her eyes came on heavier. It may be 


moved. As a last question, she was asked, 
‘Was there any particular text more than 
another her soul was now reposing on since 
she found peace?” ‘ Yes.” “What?” 
She raised her hand over her eyes—it seem- 
ing vain to try to stem the flowing springtide 
—and in broken sobs repeated, as well as cho- 
king utterance would let her, ‘‘I am persua- 
ded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come. nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 


is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” One of the 
“Scots Worthies” (Bruce I think,) departed 
this life sitting at his break fast-table, having 
requested his daughter to open the family 
Bible, and lay it before him, and place his 


| fore finger on those two verses; and the price- 


less passage that formed peaceful anchorage 
for the happy spirit of the departing ‘* Wor- 
thy,” going home, forms anchorage for the 
little Irish orphan maid, stunted in bodily 
growth by toil and hardship from a child, 
yet admitted a daughter, I believe, of the 
Great King. 

From a journal kept with verbal accuracy, 
from time to time, the foregoing details are 
merely excerpts. My record covers over 


three hundred cases, I dare not say of con- | 


version, but [ must say of the mighty Spirit’s 
power to ‘convince the world of sin.”” From 
contact with this ‘* wonderful work of God,” 
and being honoured to take some little part 
in carrying it on, my spirit has been literally 
overwhelmed with a sense of my own deep un- 
worthiness, and yet that God should “ couat 
me worthy, putting me into the ministry’’ at 
such a precious time of abounding mercy to 
perishing men; and I have felt that all earthly 
honours pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with the highest God could confer on 
man, being a ‘‘fellow-worker with God and 
with his Christ.” It were worth living ten 
thousand ages in obscurity and reproach, to 
be permitted to creep forth at the expiration 
of that time, and engage in the glorious work 
of the last six months of 1859. . 


“TREASURES OF THOUGHT. 


If thou has thrown a glorious thought 
Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose the praise. 


Great thinker, often thou shalt find 
While folly plunders fame, 

To thy rich store the crowd is blind, 
Nor knows thy very name. 


What matter that, if thou encoil 
The soul that God has given, 

Not in the world’s mean eye to toil, 
But in the sight of Heaven? 


If thou art true, yet in thee lurks 
For fame a human sigh; 

To nature go, and see how works 
The handmaid of the sky. 


Her own deep bounty she forgets 
Is full of germs and seeds, 

Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 
Her flowers above her weeds. 


She hides the modest leaves between, 
She loves untrodden roads; 

Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God’s. 


Accept the lesson. Look not for 
Reward; from out thee chase 
All selfish ends, and ask no more 

Than to fulfil thy place. 


KILLING SERMONS. 


There are various ways of performing 
this species of murder. Some do it by 
smothering them in sleep. They drive and 
are driven by the world so hard during the 
week that when they take their seats in 
church on the Sabbath day they are soon 
overtaken with drowsiness. They resign- 
edly yield to the soft seductions of sleep, 
and the sermon is smothered. It is true 
that soporific sermons will make sleepy 
hearers, but it is also true that the Kuty- 
chian family is not extinct. 

Another common way of sermon-killing 
is by opening the heart to Satan’s birds, as 
soon as the benediction is pronounced. 
The parable of the sower explains how 
much of the seed is lost. The birds of the 
air pick it up, or, as our Lord explains it, 
Satan comes and snatches it away. It was 
the habit of Dr. Nettleton to request his 
congregations to disperse quietly, without 
stopping to converse with one another after 
service was over, for he well knew how 
often the effect of a solemn sermon was 
lost by conversation afterwards. After the 
congregation is dismissed the aisles are 
often blocked up with persons talking, and 
the most trifling and frivolous remarks are 
made in the hearing of those who may have 
been solemnly impressed during the ser- 
vices. The same thing is true of the walk 
home. 

Another mode of this killing is by heed- 
less criticisms on parts of the service. Pa- 
rents often do a serious and permanent 
injury to their children in this way. This 
is not done with any intent to do harm, 
but in mere thoughtlessness; nevertheless 
it does very serious injury. It not only 
kills the sermon of that day, but it pro- 


secon er in August, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
J. Suita Gorpon, Temporary Clerks 


duces a cavilling, contemniag habit of mind, 


of all his pushing schemes and marvellous 
machinery, man comes to esteem himself 


easily supposed there was no one present un- little less than a critic of Revelation and co- 


partner with the Almighty, whom theChurch - 
of Christ ought to consider herself much 
beholden to, if he condescends to say kind 
things of her, and whom God himself can- 
not fail to covet as an ally for so much busi- 
ness and motion, if indeed there is any other 
God than the science that perfects the en- 
gine, and the motive-power that turns the 
factory-wheel. As long as you preach to 
such a man about his stupendous capacity, 
and stimulate his arrogant activity, he hears. 
But tell him of the deep things of God, of 


to separate us from the love of Gud, which | self-renunciation and repentance, of a cross 


and a consecration, of silent worship and a 
solemn faith, of resting in the Lord and 
waiting patiently fur him—and you seem 
to clash against his glorious career of ag- 
grandizement. All the more do we need 
this deep and stiller element in our piety. 
We want not only to work, but to believe 
that God in Christ works, and with mightier 
forces than we—works through and by us, 
or without us, as he will; and that-we are 
at best but inapt and incompetent instru- 
ments in his hands. ‘Be still, and know 
that Tam God!” Let our loud march of an 
audacious civilization hearken to that—/F. 
D. Huntingdon. 


Evangelical Soclety of Geneva. 


We have received a letter from the Evan- 
gelical Society of Geneva, concerning its 
Annual Meetings, which will take place 
(the Lord permitting) on the 20th and 21st 
of June. The Society calls to mind that 
the Lord gives great blessings to different 
parts of his Church—in America, in the 
British Isles, and elsewhere—and it asks 
whether Geneva and Switzerland should not 
strive to obtain similar graces from the 
Holy Spirit, and adds:—‘The night is far 
spent; the day is at hand; now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep.’”” The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, will deliver his 
opening speech on Wednesday, the 20th, at 
four o’clock, to be followed on that and the 
succeeding days by projects on the works of - 
theology, colportage, and evangelization, 
and speeches from missionaries employed 
by the Society. During the same week 
meetiags for the Evangelical Alliance, Bi- 
ble, Missionary, and other Societies will be 
held. We hope that Christians will show 
their sympathy by their presence, and if 
absent, by their prayers for the indepen- 
dence of Geneva, and for its Evangelical 
Protestantism, which are at present espe- 
cially precious to many hearts. 


THE LONDON BIBLE-WOMEN. 


The London correspondent of the Scottish 
Guardian says:—‘ At this moment there 
is an extensive, energetie, yet quiet opera- 
tion all over the metropolis—a movement 
set on foot by a lady, the ‘L. N. R,’ the 
author of ‘The Book and its Missions,’ and 
of ‘The Missing Link.’ This is the ‘Bible- - 
women’s’ movement. There are two hun- 
dred women, drawn from among the poor, 
who go among the worst and most miserable, 
read the Scriptures, sell copies of the Bible 
- giving, as that tends to pauperize and 

egrade) at the rate of one penny per week 

or more, pray with the women whom they 
visit—who, expecting them at any time, 

have got into habits of cleanliness, both as 

to house and person, quite unknown before. 

Each of these women is paid a stated sum 

weekly, has a district of her own, and is 

under the eye of, and is responsible to a 

lady superintendent. Of this lady class of 
workers there are now one hundred en- 

gaged. They are truly of that ‘upper — 
working class’ to which Lord Shaftesbury 
says he belongs. These new workers have 
been raised up in a wonderful way, are do- 
ing a wonderful work, and are effecting 
wonderful results, social, moral, and spiritu- 
al, such as will yet astonish the world. It 
is emphatically a quiet movement, and kept — 
quiet. It is steeped in prayer, and, without 
asking for help, and by the simple publica- 
tion of facts in the monthly parts of ‘The 
Book and its Missions,’ the expenses are all 
defrayed, gifts coming in at the rate of 
$35,000 per annum?’ 


I AM THE WAY. 


Who? Jesus Christ. 

Whence? From sin, wo, death, and 
hell. 

Whither? To pardon, peace, holiness, 
and heaven. 

How? By his perfect obedience—aton- 
ing death, and renewing and sanctifying 
spirit. 

Is there any other way? Notone. “No 
man can come unte the Father but by me.” 
‘Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” 

Cannot, then, morality save us’ Cannot 
alms, penance, masses, priestly dispensa- 
tions, nor prayers, nor merits of the saints? 
Most certainly not. Are not the divine 
words just cited plain words? Need any 
man misunderstand them? Will any man 

ril his soul, by perverting or neglecting 
them? What than To 


every sinner of Adam’s race Jesus Chriat 
says, pointing from hell to heaveun—I am 


THE WAY: 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, PHivapELPaa 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor. 


SATURDAY, July 7, 1860. 


A ProvipENTIAL CALu.-—-In the fear- 
ful tornado which passed over the States 
of Iowa and Illinois on Sabbath evening, 
the 3d of June, the town of Albany, on 
the east bank of the Missiscippi, was al- 
most totally destroyed. In the general 
ruin the new Presbyterian church io that 
place was levelled to the ground. With 
the greatest effort und sacrifice a devoted 
and courageous people had built it, and 
‘just paid for it. Now it is suddenly gone, 
‘and with it their own homes and property, 
so that they are utterly unable to do any 
‘thing for years to come towards another 
house of worship. They are surrounded 
by the deepest desolation, suffering, and 
distress; and their case calls loudly for the 
charity of the Church. They desire to 
build a small frame church, costing about 
fifteen hundred dollars, if their brethren in 
more comfortable circumstances will afford 
them the means. And they make a re- 
spectful appeal to the benevolent in the 
Church for their aid. We can certify that 
they need, and are worthy of all Christian 
sympathy and help. We will receive and 
forward any contributions, either for this 
needy and afilicted people, or for their pas- 
tor, who also greatly suffered in the general 
calamity. Will not the wealthy and benevo- 
lent of our Church supply this little sum 
immediately? The Rev. Mr. Lackey, who 
ministered to this greatly afflicted church, 
is at present in Philadelphia, and we have 
the best reason for believing that this case 
of providential suffering is peculiar, and 
deserves sympathy and aid. So terrific and 
fearful a tornado was, perhaps, never before 
known in this couutry, or one so destruc- 
tive to human life. | 


— 


ReEVIVAL.-—A most interesting work of 
grace is now in progress in Hampden Sid- 
ney College, Virginia. More than twenty 
of the students have professed a saving 
interest in Christ. The meetings for social 
prayer are crowded, and a deep solemnity 
characterizes every gathering. This Col- 
lege was established by the influence of 
the Rev. Samuel Davies, about one hun- 
dred years ago. Many of the strong men 
of the Presbyterian Church have gone forth 
from its portals, and we are glad to receive 
these renewed assurances of its spiritual 
prosperity. 


Park CENTRAL CuuRcH, SYRACUSE, 
New Yorxk.—The friends of this new en- 
terprise will be glad to know that it is in 
a highly prosperous condition. At their 
last communion twenty-one persons were 
added to the church—eightecn by profes- 
sion of their faith. ‘:This large addition,” 
our informant writes, “has given a new 
impulse to the work of God, and greatly 
strengthened the hands of those who are 
labouring to sustain a good enterprise in 
this city.” 

HANOVER COLLEGE, INDIANA. —The 
commencement of Hanover College occur- 
red on the 2lst ult., when ten students 
were graduated. The whole number of 
students during the yeur bas been 104. 
The Rev. William A. Holliday has en- 
dowed a Professorship by the donation of 
a square of ground in Indianapolis, val- 
ued at more than $10.000, The donation 
by Mr. Elias Ayres, deceased, of $15,000, 
is also expected to be realized as an addi- 
tion to the endowment of the Oollege. 
Theophilus Parvio, M.D., was elected Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science. The prospects 


of the College for the future are cheering, 


under the oversight of the efficient Presi- 
dent, Dr. James Woods. 


— 


PRACTICE VERSUS PREACHING.—Victo- 
ria has been called the Model Queen, and 


the English journals applaud her piety, and 


seldom fail to announce when she goes to 
church and who accompanies her. Jy late 
advices it appears that she has issued a very 
explicit and stringent proclamation for the 
suppression of all kinds of wickedness and 
vice within her realm. It contains very 
specific announcements of the vices aimed 
at, among which are betting and gambling. 
Our pleasure is not wholly unmixed in read- 
ing this proclamation, for the same papers 
state that the Queen attended the Derby 
races, than which, perhaps, there is no 
‘more immoral and vicious exhibition in 
any land. How such practice neutralizes 
her preaching proclamation! 


REVIVAL IN IRELAND.—While it was 
not to be presumed that there would be no 
cases of defection among those who were 
regarded as subjects of the revival in Ire- 
land, still the more the work has been 
tested by its fruits, ghe stronger has been 
the evidence of its genuineness. The re- 
formation in whole neighbourhoods has be- 
come permanent, showing that religious 
principle was at the bottom of it, and not 
merely the restraining power of a tempo- 
rary fear. It has been the policy of the 
Romish priests to represent it otherwise. 
The whole awakening has been attributed 
by them to the devil, and not to the Spirit 
of God. The following anecdote shrewdly 
exposes the fallacy of this interpretation : 
“A Roman Catholic peasant boy in Ire- 
land is reported to have listened attentively 
to a priest earnestly denouncing the ‘revi- 
val,’ and warning the people against it as 
the work of the devil. ‘Ah! thin, your 
riverence,’ replied the lad, ‘it must be a 
new divil, for that’s not the way the ould 
divil used to make the people behave them- 
selves.’ ”’ 


Ir 1s Corspan.—The Jews had a very 
convenient way of evading present duty 
when called upon to contribute to a be- 
nevolent object, by sayiug of their property 
‘sit is corban’’—it is consecrated to the ser- 
vice of religion. If their own parents were 
famishing, they wight refuse to lend a help- 
ing haod if they pleaded «it is corban.” 
The corbanites are not all dead yet. They 
are found sanctimoniously pleading that 
they must refuse to contribute to any re. 
ligious or charitable object because they 
have made provision in their wiils by cer- 
tain benevolent bequests. We recently 
heard of a case in which a near and poor 
relative was coldly repulsed when asking 
for a little aid, on the ground that it would 
be sacrilege to give her any thing, as the 
rich relative had determined to build a 
church! It was corban! So many men 
ptultify their own consciences. 


‘Tue Wortv.—rhis is the com prehen- 
sive title of a new daily paper that has 
recently appeared in the city of New York. 
It is a large double sheet, very much 
resembling the daily Tribune and Times of 
that city, and is sold at one cent a copy. 
It is to be conducted on religious princi- 
ples, although not properly a religious pa- 
per. It gives a reasonable prominence to 
religious intelligence in its daily issues. 
From the gumbers which we have seen, 
we are pleased with the manner in which 
this design i» earricd out, and we hope 
that so worthy aa enterprise may meet 
with the favour of the community. 


WATERING-PLACES. 


Te season for a universal emigration 
from home has arrived. The cities 
are emptying themselves of all who can get 
away, and the housebolders persuade them- 
selves that they are doing well if they can 
exchange their large and luxurious rooms 
in the city, for ten-feet-square, miserably- 
furnished rooms at a watering-place. The 
change is all the more agreeable, perhaps, 
when the time approaches for changing 
back again. Many know not how pleasant 
their homes are until compelled by fashion 
to renounce their comforts for a season. 
The religious papers usually have a word of 
admonition and advice for travelling Chris. 
tians—how much good they may do by cir- 
culating tracts and Bibles, and conversing 
with sinners. This is all very well as far 
as it goes; but the main direction after all 
is, when from home remember that you are 
the professed followers of Christ, and act 
accordingly. Forgetfulness on this point 
has often struck us as the great evil of 
summer excursions. Christian character 
cannot be laid aside with safety, even for 
a short time. It is a nature, a life, and 
not merely a costume. When we see those 
who have the reputation at home of being 
staid Christians, launching out into all, the 


frothy vanities of a watering-place, dress- 


ing extravagantly, attending on the dance, 
engaging in foolish conversation, and feel- 
ing ready to make excuse for not attending 
on the means of grace; when we see them 
from day to day so blending themselves 
with the worldly company around them as 
to be totally indistinguishable from it in 
manners, then we infer that there must 
have been a sad forgetfulness. It might be 
well for each to inquire of himself whether 
summer visiting has prevented progression 
in personal religion, or has it really been a 
religious vacation, or rather a vacation of 
religion? We have known some to lament 
that they have found it difficult in after 
months to repair the mischief they have 
suffered in their religious experience at 
such times; and may not the mischief be 
much greater in those who do not complain? 
A word to the wise should be sufficient. 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


UR great National Holiday has again 
come and gone. The enthusiasm of 
many has expended itself in noisy demon- 
strations and drunken frolics; but if we 
mistake not, to thousands of our citizens 
this anniversary has brought serious reflec- 
tions upon the dangers and prospects of 
the country, and upon their own privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities. The marvel- 
lous fortunes of our young Republic, its 
unexampled growth in wealth, power, and 
consideration among the nations, the won- 


derful expansion of its industry and com- 


merce, and as the result of it, the happiness 
it has brought to all classes of citizens, have 
no doubt been dwelt upon with pardonable 
pride, and with real gratitude to that God 
whose providence was so manifest in the 
founding, and has always been so marked 
in the perpetuation of our institutions. 
Our happy removal from dangerous alli- 
ances and complications with other nations, 
our freedom from al] the causes of that 


discontent that is stirring up revolt and. 


insurrection elsewhere, our religious lib- 
erty, our educational and other privileges, 
have all been causes for mutual congratula- 
tion. The religious community have also 
been permitted to add to these blessings 
the continued outpouring of God’s Spirit 
upon our churches. 

But among all these reasons for gratitude, 
no one can fail to see that witb prosperity 
has also come danger, and that this danger 
results directly from prosperity. It is not 
to be doubted that as wealth bas increased, 
public virtue has declined; political par- 
ties have become corrupt, and those en- 
trusted with office venal. We sigh for the 
virtue of our fathers, the incorruptible in- 
tegrity of the public men of the olden time, 
that simple and honest administration of 
affairs that characterized the early days of 
our Republic. Different men wi!l account 
in different ways for this state of affairs; 
but no one will be hardy enough to deny 
the broad fact that in all the branches of 
our government, from the highest to the 
lowest, both National and State, there is a 
venality and corruption startling to contem- 
plate, and fraught with the most serious 
hazard to our best interests. And this 
venality and ccrruption are not confined to 
any one party, but all parties are in the 
same trangression. They are the charac- 
teristics of all parties who make a trade of 
politics, who subject the high interests of 
the nation to partizan and personal consid- 
erations. 

In addition to these ordinary dangers, 
there meet us also this year all the excite- 
ments of a most important political canvass. 
The character of our government for the 
next four years is to be determined in No- 
vember. All parties are bent on success, 
‘and in order to success, all the means that 
have become so familiar will be resorted to. 
The bad passions of men will be appealed 
to. There will be bribery, fraud, and false- 
hood, pot-house brawls and mass meetings, 
speeches innumerable, and excitements un- 
ceasing, just as there have been before, 
and we suppose always will«be in anticipa- 
tion of popular elections. — 

In the midst of all these things, the du- 
ties of every Christian citizen are plain. 
He may be a strong partizan, but he is to 
remember throughout all that he has a 
Christian character to sustain—a character 
that requires him asa good citizen to make 
his end the best interests of his country, 
and to make the means to this end only 
such as God and a good conscience will 
approve. That is a shallow religion, in- 
deed, that cannot be carried into politics 
as well as elsewhere, and we may be sure 
itis worth nothing uoless it will control 
all political passions aud action. We are 
quite certain that if the great body of 
Christians in our country will let their re- 
ligion guide them during all the political 
excitements of the cowing weeks, they 
will have power enough so to counteract 
and direct these excitements that uo dan- 
ger will result from them. Let Christians 
so act, and at the same time lift their 
prayers to God for his continued blessing 
on the country, and our next anniversary 
will bring no less cause for thanksgiving 
than has this. 

_ We do not indeed share io the fears that 
are constantly expressed forthe safety of our 
institutions. The band of God has been 
too manifest in our history to permit us to 
suppose that this history will close abrupt- 
ly, and without accomplishing great ends. 
Christianity bas here too strong a foothold, 
aod is here working out results too vast and 
beneficent to allow us to anticipate such a 
thing as the sudden disappearance of the 
field of its operations. But it must be ever 
remembered that the only sure foundation 
of our institutions, the only element of 
their strength and perpetuity, is religion; 
and that it is for the Christian men of our 
country ever to uphold this idea as our 
only safeguard, and to insist upon it that 
Christianity shall have a name and place 
among us. It is for them always to de- 
mand public virtue in public men; to use 
all proper means to put the right men 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


in the right places, and above all, to ‘re- | 


member that Christian and conscientious 
men are always the best men to be judges, 
legislators, and rulers io # Christian land. 
A faithful discharge of the duties of citi- 
zensbip on these principles, and a constant 
recognition of a superintending Providence, 
will give to the Christian community an 
influence that must be felt in all the 
branches of our government. Christians 
can have this influence if they please, but 
it is only by acting through higher motives, 
and for higher ends than mere every-day 
politicians. That God may preserve us from 
passion, give us a true love of our country, 
and enable us always to act under a sense 
of our responsibilities as citizens in a 
Christian land, should be our constant 
prayer. And when the real power of 
Christians is exerted, it will be felt. It 
will give to politics a higher, respectability, 
and by making character a condition of 
office, it will serve to establish, perpetuate, 
and crown with honour the institutions we 


love. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


HE £piscopal Recorder, in speaking of 

the disposition of Churcbmen to 

boast unwisely over other denominations, 
says: 

‘“We have been led to look upon our 
selves ss proportionally outstripping other 
communions; and we have dropped com- 
placent little hints that if the ‘sects,’ as 
the fancy Catholics tall them, fall back this 
way, we will soon absorb them altogether. 

‘¢Tt seems, however, that instead of hav- 
ing thus advanced upon them, they have 
advanced upon us. The following table 
gives the increase of our own, of the Pres- 


byterian, and of the Methodist commu- 


nions, from 1800 to 1850: 


Ministers. Ministers. Fatesof 

1850. increuse. 

Protestant Episcopal, Q04 14526 6 tol 
Presbyterian, Old and N. S., 30 4196 14 tol 
Meth. Epis. North and South, 237 5616 194 tol 
Rates of 

Members. Members. increase. 

Protestant Episcopal, 11,978 72,000 to lL 
Presbyterian, Old and N. 8S. 40,000 337,839 &i tol 
Meth. Epis, North and South, 64,394 1,160,380 I17}tol 


As causes for this disparity in favour of 
other denominations, the Recorder suggests 
three mistakes of Episcopacy—the crip- 
pling effect of extra ritualism, the narrow 
and puny channel through which the mis- 
sionary power of the Church is exerted, 
and the prevailing distrust of that Ckurch’s 
Protestantism. 


distinct evangelical opinions.”’ 


The Recorder has certainly here struck ' 


at the root of the evil, and we would be 
glad to see such catholic sentiments pre- 
vailing more extensively among our Ipis- 
copal brethren. The exclusive claims of 


the “Church” are not favourable to the 


expectation; but we hail with joy every 
yearning and effort in the right direction. 

As an appropriate illustration of the 
defects above alluded to, we take the fol- 
lowing from a late number of the Pro- 
testant Churchman: 


“Tt is a startling fact that, as a Church, » 


we have very little united prayer for mis- 
sions. 
a solitary prayer for a blessing on the work, 
because, when our Prayer-book was com- 
piled, we had no missions. We have, in- 
deed, the Collect for Good Friday; and it is 
true that some of our prayers are wonder- 
fully comprehensive in their scope; but 


stiil we have no specific remembrance of | 


our missions and missionaries in our public 
liturgical services.” 


STRIVING NOT TO ENTER. 


$6 C1TRIVE to enter in at the strait gate,” 

kJ says the Saviour; as much as to say, 
it isan achievement attended with many 
and great difficulties, and requiring constant 
and earnest exertion. Few there be that 
find it;’’ how true this, if we judge men by 
their conduct! 
Strive not to enter,” we should have said, 
how literally is it obeyed! 


toenter. They put the kingdom of heaven 


far away from thew, and resvlutely turn — 


their backs upon it. The language of their 
conduct is, we will avoid it, we will forsake 
the road which leads to it, we will abstain 
from every thing which might possibly 
shape our course toit. We will shut our 


ears to all appeals which might iufluence | 
us in that direction, we will exclude it from | 
our thoughts, we will fill our minds to their | 
full capacity with the world, and thus , 
Will 


shut out the possibility of reflection. 
prayer, meditation, and reading God’s word 
turn our consideration to it? we will utterly 
abstain from these. 
of those who enter? then we will indulge 
ourselves in every thing which appetite de- 
mands; must temptation be resisted and 
overcome? then we will comply with all its 
promptings; is holiness requisite? then we 
will enjoy the lusts of the flesh, the lusts 
of the eye and the pride of life. Such is 
the fair interpretation of the actions of most 
men. They not only do not strive to enter 
in, but they strive in every possible way 
not to cuter. If heaven meanta prison for 
their eternal incarceration and punishwent, 
they could not more carefully avoid it. 
With what result? Why with perfect suc- 
cess. They do not enter it, because they 
have avoided every practicavle means of 
doing so. How unreasonable then to com- 
plain, in the last hour of life, that they find 
themselves separated from heaven by a 
great gulf, when it has been their life-long 
aim to dig this gulf. 


GARIBALDI. 


TYNITIS is the most remarkable man of the 

age. Patriotic and heroic, he has de. 
voted his life and furtunes to the liberation 
of his native Italy from the oppressions of 
despotism, intensified by a dominant Popery. 
This inbuman and debasing system has fully 
worked out its experiment in the misgovern- 
ment of Italy; aud, as in every other place 
where it has had the supreme power, it has 
entailed misery on its subjects. Austria, 
Spain, Portugal, and Mexico, have alike 
deteriorated under its iufluence. Garibaldi 
has carefully studied the people who have 
been ground to the earth by its iron rule, 
in the Roman States aud the two Sicilies, 
and his soul bas been fired to stir up the 
people to break off its yoke. Pussessed of 
the first qualities of a soldier, he has won 
the highest distinction in Piedmont, and 
pow more wonderfully io Sicily. His bold 
adventure to land on the island with a thou- 


sand troops in the very face of the armies | 


of Naples, was regarded as generous but 
rash, and from that moment he aroused the 
dormant energies of the Sicilians, and led 
them on to a series of victories which in a 
few weeks drove the Neapolitan troops from 


BOARD OF PUBLICA TION—AN- 
NUAL REPORT. 


E have received a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, presented to the General As- 
sembly at Rochester, New York, in May 
last. It is throughout a document of in- 
terest, and exhibits unmistakeable evidences 
of progress and energy in this department 
of the benevolent operations of our Church. 
In both its publishing and colportage de- 
partments its operations are in advance of 
any former year. This Board is indeed 
become a fountain of blessing to the Church 
and to the land. Over a million copies of 
books and tracts were last year published, 
and over two hundred colporteurs sustained 
in the field. The exposition of the affairs 
of the Board made in this Report, as well 
as the highly satisfactory and impressive 
address to the last Assembly from its Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Schenck, 
are exciting increased confidence and affec- 
tion towards this noble and powerful in- 
strumentality. Would all the churches, 
large and small, give their annual contri- 
butions to help forward its colportage de- 
partment, the usefulness of the Board might 
still further be increased almost beyond 
calculation. 
We rejoice to learn that measures are 


ceiving enlarged contributions during the 
year lately begun, which will add greatly 
to the extension of the colportage work. 
Several colporteurs, of French origin them- 
selves, have recently been appointed to 
labour among the French Canadians in 
the region of Northern Illinois, where Mr. 
Chiniquy’s labours have been so greatly 
blessed. The Board is also issuing various 


The Prayer book does not contain 


The remedies suggested | 
are “increased rubrical liberty, missionary | 
freedom, and a bolder announcement of | 


Had the direction been, © 


On the part of | 
most wen there is au effort, a struggle not | 


Is self-denial required . 


to a sinful league. 


for the more active prosecution of the col- 
portege work in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
_as-well as other and more western regions, 
_have been adopted, and a District Superin- 
tendeot of Culportage has been appointed 
for California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory. Should he accept, as we trust 


results to follow in that very important and 
needy region of the Pacific coast. 


recently made in the Sabbath-school Visitor 
proves highly acceptable to the churches. 
It is now one of the most beautiful and 
valuable illustrated juvenile papers to be 
found. That the improvements are appre- 
ciated appears from the fact that there has 
been an increase of from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand subscribers witbin the last two months. 

The Distribution Fund of this Board 
' Opens one of its most important channels 
of usefulness. It is from this Fund that 
grants of books are made to Mission 
Sabbath-schools, needy ministers and mis- 
sionaries, to sailors, humane institutions, 
and to benevolent individuals for gratui- 
tous distribution. The last General As- 
sembly strongly commended this Fund to 
the charities of the benevolent, and espe- 
cially to Sabbath-schools, as opening a pe- 
culiarly appropriate field for their efforts 
in sending libraries to new and needy Mis- 
sion Sabbath-schools. We are sorry to 
learn that this is now entirely ex- 
hausted, while many and urgent requests 
for grants are waiting. Will not those who 
are uble send the help now so much needed? 


— 


POWER OF THE BIBLE. 


IIE word of God read or heard becomes, 

by the application of the Spirit, the 
power of God to salvation. This is affect- 
ingly illustrated in many instances among 


{ 


now entered upon, in the confidence of re- 


| replied the stern custodian. 


he will, we may hope for great and blessed 


It is pleasant to learn that the change 


excellent French books and tracts for the 
especial use of these people. New measures | 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


Holyrood Palace—Admittance Refused — The 
Doors Opened—Lady Belhaven’s Drawing- 
Memorable Evening—Lord Broug- 
ham Searching for Blood—John Knox's 

* House—Materrial for Philanthropists ~ The 
Shorter Catechism—The Tomb of the Mar- 
tyrs— Holy Ground—The Grass Market—Pe- 
culiar Customs. 

May, 1860. 
On our homeward route from the ascent of 

Arthur’s Seat we called at Holyrood Palace. 

I had myself seen it during my former visit to 

Scotland, but our ladies had not, and there 

was nothing, even in this land so rife with 

objects of interest, to which they had been 
looking forward with such expectations, as to 
visiting this once palatial abode of the beauti- 
ful Queen Mary. What was their disappoint- 
ment, therefore, on driving up, to hear from 
the porter that it was closed to the public, and 
would not be opened again until after the time 
fixed for our departure from Edinburgh. To 
come to Europe, and to Scotland, and even to 

Edinburgh, and not see Holyrood! this would 

indeed be another Hamlet with the part of 

Hamlet left out. ‘And is it possible we can- 

not get in?” said I. ‘That is certainly so,” 

“The High Com- 

missioner is occupying the Palace at present, 

and it is closed to visitors until he leaves.” 

‘* But we are Americans, and these ladies will 

almost break their hearts if they have to go 

away from Edinburgh without seeing this place, 
of which they have heard and read so much, 
and they will never have another chance.” 

Just then a third party appeared, and said 

that as we were Americans, we would be ad- 


mitted; and so the relentless doors were 


opened, and we were conducted through the 
ancient corridors, halls, and galleries, and 
Queen Mary’s apartments, and even the Lord 
High Commissioner’s own suite of rooms, with 
a little extra care. The mystery was after- 
wards explained by the High Commissioner 
himself, who told us that he happened to be 
pear enough to overhear our appeal to the 


“janitor, and had given directions that we | 
should be admitted. As it tarned out, too, 


the French converts of Father Chiniquy’s | 


colony. A geatleman who lately visited 
them mentions the followisg circumstance. 
He was in conversation with. one of the 
colouists who had fulfilled his three-score 
years, when the following dialogue oce- 
curred: 

Q «What induced you, M 
your age to renounce the Roman Catholic 

A. “Iwill tell you. It was reading the 
Bible. My priest would not let me read 
the Bible. Oae year ago [ would have 
died rather than give up the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; now [ have read the Bible, 
and [ would give up wy life sooner than 
with my B.ble!”’ 

Q. « How was it that you were led to 
read the Bible?” 

A «I will tell you. IT have known my 
priest to find the Bible in six instances and 
to bura it. Mr. Chiniquy told the people 


| to read it. When he said this, the word 

came to me, ‘Search the Scriptures,’ and 
' the doom which must overtake the Church 
| which forbids the people to read it. I got 


i the Bible; [ read it; [ was convinced; [ 


turned; I coaxed my son to read; [ hada 
hard time; now he is with me. Taere are 
many good people who will come when they 
know.”’ 

So it is; when Gol speaks to the heart, 
the effect is irresistible. Conversions are 
effected not by oratory, not by moral sua- 
sion, but by the power of Gud’s truth. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXCERPTS. 


As there is no true policy, so there is no 
true piety, without honesty. , 

Those who live piously, with God in their 
eye, may die comfurtably, with heaven in 
their eye | 

True saints will make supplication for all 
saints 

Those are the worst transgressors who sin 
for sinning’s sake. 

A just cause desires nothing more than a 
just hearing. 

Those that aim to engross the world to 
themselves, and grasp at all, lose the com- 
fort of all, and make themselves miserable 
in the midst of all. | 

Those have the best knowledge who know 
their duty. : 

Mutual delight is the bond of mutual 
fidelity. 

A cheerful resignation to God is the way 
to obtain a cheerful satisfaction and confi- 
dence in God. 

Promises of salvation do not supersede, 
but engage our petitions for it. 

It has often been the lot of the best men 
to be men of sorrows. A sinful love leads 
When the wine is in, 
the wit is out. Miserable is the kingdom 
when princes frame their laws to serve 
their lusts. The deaths of others are much 
the subject of common talk, but little the 
subject of serious thought. Family piety 
crowns family peace and prosperity. 


Anti Leacue.—Sir Joshua 
Walusley presided at a half-yearly meeting 


the shores, and ended in the deliverance of 


the island 
his career, we have been profuundly inter- 
ested in the career of this man, and the 
more his acts develope the genius aud tem- 
per which inspire him, the more our admi- 
ration is insreased. May God preserve his 
valuable life, and withhold the wicked in- 
tervention of foreign powers which would 
frustrate his noble intentions. Christians 


sbould pray that he may continue the hea- 


ven-protected liberator of Naples from the 
blood-thirsty wretch who tyrannizes over it. 


From the commencement of 


of this League in Loudon, on a recent Mon- 
day evening; and the Report given in de- 


tailed the steps they had taken during the 


last six months, to promulgate their views, 


and to get Parliament to act upon them by 
opening the British Museun,’the Nauonal 
Gallery, and other places of amusement and 
recreation on the Sabbath. The receipts 


for the half-year, including a balance of 
£16 3s. 4d., only amounted to £165 4s. 2., 
_and the expenditure to £134 5s. 1ld. The 
' League resolved to set on foot Sabbath even- 

ing lectures, to propagate their Sabbath 


desecration views. 


they had a right to the B:ble, and a right 


at 
better. 


this was only preliminary to several other 
visits, and under even more favourable cir- 
cumstances; but of the particulars of which 
I must not speak in detail to the public. As 
to Lady Belhaven’s reception, or drawing- 
room, however, it cannot be improper to say 
something, if it will gratify the curiosity of 
any of the readers of these letters, inasmuch 
as it was a sort of court official affair, and was 
duly reported in the newspapers. . The Holy- 
rood reception is an event in Edinburgh so- 
ciety. It occurs but once a year, and brings 
together the most numerous assemblage of its 
kind which is at any time to be seen in this 
metropolis of theology and of letters. I should 
think there must have been not far short of a 
thousand persons present this evening, inclu- 


ding the leading literary men, and the clergy | 
of the Established Church, as well as a multi- | 


tude of those who wear titles, and a brilliant 
array of Scotch beauty; though of the last 
mentioned, ungallant as it may seem, I must 
say that, taken in the mass, it is hardly up to 
the American standard. Allison, the historian, 
was there, as was also Professor Simpson. And 
not the least interesting of the company to us 
were several of the officers of the 78th regiment 
of Highlanders, who had served with the noble 
and sainted Havelock in India. One of them 
had been with him throughout the entire cam- 
paign. They all spoke of their lamented com- 
mander in terms of high eulogy, though one 
of them said, ‘“*‘ The General’s religious views, 
you know, were somewhat peculiar,” which 
indicated, I suppose, that he held no very pe- 


| @uliar ones himself, 


After all, however, as might be supposed, 
it was not the numerous and brilliant assem- 
blage, nor the noble and courteous hosts, 


which gave this occasion an interest so special | 


to us. It was the place, and not the people, 
that imparted most of the zest to the evening. 
A party in Holyrood Palace certainly had not 
been included in any programme our fancies 


| 
| 


. 


might have arranged for our European tour, ° 


We had not expected that our ears would be 
saluted with the murmur of merry voices, or 
regaled with fine music in the halls where 
once were gathered the honoured guests of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The old picture gal- 
lery, which was the chief theatre for the even- 
ing’s entertainment, probably never looked 
Lights of various colours were artis- 
tically disposed around the long apartment, 
whilst choice exotics and indigenous flowers 
abounded, and a band discoursed grand music 
alternately with a club of vocalists. Among 
the acquaintances made during the evening 
was a noble lady, who, on this short introduc- 
tion, invited us to a lunch at her old eastle, 
twelve miles from Edinburgh, and which, for 
the romance of the thing, as well as in appre- 
ciation of her unexpected proffers of hospital- 
ity, we regretted we were not able to acvept. 
We had hard work to get into [olyrood 
that evening, having been obliged to sit in our 
cab an hour or more awaiting our turn to 
reach the door; but the getting in was no- 
thing to the getting out. ‘Auld Reekie” 
made a descent on-the hat and cloak-room, 
which was fearful, not to say somewhat amus- 
ing, to contemplate, but which was’ by no 
means comfortable to participate in. After 
that night’s experience, I will put a Scotch 
squecze against the squeezes of all the world 
beside. Your correspondent Gid succeed in 
emerging in ultimate safety from the dense 
and almost furious mass, but in a state of very 
decided exhaustion, which was by no means 
relieved by the discovery that we must walk, 
ladies and all, a part, and possibly the whole 


of the long distance to our iodgings—the cabs 


having all been carried off by our illustrious 
predecessors. We shall nut soon forget that 
night at ELolyrood. 
Lord Brougham, when recently in Edin- 
burgh delivering his notable inaugural, spent 
an evening at Holyrood, and@ what do you 
think he did? Why, at twelve o’clock at 
night he went, candle in hand, accompanied 
by the lady hostess with another candle, to 
look at the stains of Riccio’s blood on that fa- 
tal floor. Fancy the white-headed, toddling, 
world-renowned octogenarian, candle in hand, 
searching for Riccio’s blood, in Holyrood Pal- 
ace, at the solemn hour of midnight! For 
some reason, though a Scotchman, it had so 
happened that he never had been through the 
curiosity part of the old Palace befure, and he 
very probably presumed that he might never 
have a chance again. As to the bloody marks, 
there is certainly something very like it, and 
one of the Seotch clerical brethren asserted 
his firm and abiding faith that the colouring 
matter came from Riccio’s veins; but I under- 
stand that in the centuries which have inter- 
vened since that bloody deed the floor has been 
renewed three times. On the same gvuod au- 
thority, too, I learned that the collection of 
royal portraits in the picture gallery, which, 
no doubt, are greatly venerated fur their anti- 
quity and accuracy, were puinted only about 
some thirty or forty years ago, and all by the 
same artist—who, I may add, was very obvi- 
ously neither a Raphael or a Vandyke. Some 
incredulous people, too, presume to throw out 
strong hints, even as to the renowned old 
relics in Queen Mary’s apartments; but I am 
not ashamed to say that my faith is as firm in 
these as the Ssotech minister’s was in Ricciv’s 
blood, and I think on much better evidence. 
The reader already, no doubt, knows that the 
bed room especially 1s said to remain in almost 
previsely the same condition in which it was 
occupied by the Qiesen of Ssots three hundred 
years ago. Tho gubelin tapestry covering the 
walls is sadly faded, and eaten by tha tooth of 
time, whilst the crimson tester and coverlet of 
the bed seem almost crambling away. Part 
of the latter, near the head of the bed, is en- 
tirely gone, showing the thin remains of one 
of the blankets, whilst there are also relics of 
the little pillows on which once reposed that 
beautiful head that afterwards was laid upon 
the bloody block. Truly, had the once tenant 
of this time-stained apartment reason to say, 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
Her work-box still remains there, together 


‘ with other articles of furniture, and a curious 


} 


‘atrocious deeds have attached his name to the 
Part, a squalid locality, associated as the scene 


Thomas Chalmers. 


basket, said to have been given her by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The old chapel adjoining the Palace is all that 
remains of the once fine Abbey of Holyrood 
House, erected in the twelfth century by King 
David I., a prince whose religious prodigality 
has supplied Scotland with most of her finest — 
architectural Romish relics. Lord Darnly 
and several of the old Scotch kings are buried 
here. It is a beautiful structure even in its 
dilapidation; and it is wonderful to me that 
neither the Scotch people nor the government 
should have interfered to preserve it. The- 
roof fell in in 1768. | 

From Holyrood, passing through the Canon- 
gate, and into the High street, you may stand 
beneath the roof which was wont to shelter 
one between whom and Mary there was 
no good blood. John Knox’s house still 
stands at the Netherbow. This Canongate, | 
by the way, cannot be traversed without one’s 
thoughts peopling it afresh with those who | 
were wont in by-gone days to flourish here. 
As the main avenue from the Palace into the 
city, it has borne upon its pavement the 
burden of all that was beautiful, all that was 
gallant, and all that has become historically 
interesting in Scotland for the last six or seven 
hundred years. Knox’s house stands at an 
angle of the street, and has a projecting win- | 
dow, from which tradition says he preached 
to the populace. It contains three rooms— 
sitting-room, bed-room, and study. In the 


last-mentioned a chair is preserved, said to 
have been the Reformer’s. 


is known, at the age of sixty-seven, not so 
much ‘oppressed with years, as worn out | 
and exhausted by his extraordinary labour of 
body and anxiety of mind.” Over the door, 
in antique letters, is the inscription — 

“‘Lufe, God, above, al, and, your, nichbour, 

as, your, sel,” 

Somebody, thinking perhaps that Knox had 
belonged to the Church militant, has hung 
round one of the rooms with heathen weapons 


Here he lived | 


from 1560 till his death, which occurred, as | 
_ versions. Many of God’s people in Edinburgh 


of war. 

One can hardly pass through this part of | 
E.inburgh without feeling that the Christians | 
and philanthropists here have ample material © 
to work upon, without exhausting their elo- 
quence and their sympathies on the inhabi- 
tants of another hemisphere. Judging from 
the little we saw, and I have been told that 
what we did not see is incomparably worse, 
there is a loud call for that charity which 
begins at home. 
seldom seen such an array as lined the 
Canongate and the [Ligh street the day the 
Highlanders passed up to the Assembly Hall. 
The whole population of the “wynds” and 
“closes” seemed to have unburrowed, and 


A3 to rags and dirt, I have . 


John Falstaff might have raised several regi- 
ments to his heart’s content. Whilst saying 
this, I am bound in truth to make another 
statement, which is more favourable to Scot- 
tish Christianity, as far at least as the mind 
is concerned. For a little playful curiosity, I 
made it a point to ask almost all the hum- 
bler-looking persons I had an opportunity to 
speak with the first question in the Shorter 
Catechism, and I must say that of cab-men, 
day-labourers, hotel-waiters, ragged urchins, 
and dirty, bare-fuoted girls, in the streets, I 
did not find one who could not tell “ What is 
the chief end of man.” It is to be hoped that 
with such a stock of good theology stored 
away in their craniums, these denizens of old 
Scotia may sooner or later learn to wash them- 
selves and mend their clothes, and thus make 
clean the outside of the cup and platter. 

After all, there is no place about this city 
which interested me more than the Old Grey- 
friars Church. It, or at least the Church and 
the burying-ground together, have a history 
amongst the most touching to be found even 
in the annals of Scotland’s most hervic days. 
It was here that the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was signed, when the zeal was so great 
that whilst in the church the signing was 
going on as fast as possible, other copies were 
laid on the tomb stones in the yard, where the 
crowd were enabled more readily to affix their 
signatures, and some wrote their names with 
theirown blood. But adown the slope of the 
hill, and against the wall of the grave-yard, 
is a large tablet, which tells a still more 
affecting story. The inscription, which is as 
follows, speaks for itself: 

“From May 27th, 1661, that the most noble 
Marquis of Argyle suffered, to the 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1688, that Mr. James Renwick suf- 
fered, were executed at Edinburgh about one 
hundred of noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, 
and others, noble martyrs for Jesus Christ; 
the most part of them lie here.” 


Then follows a long poetical inscription, 
commemorative of the virtues and heroism of 
these holy dead. This was the spot where 
ordinarily were buried murderers and other 
criminals, and it was selected for the place 
of interment of these witnesses fur Jesus 
Christ, as a matter of ignominy. But in that 
grave “the seed of the Church” was sown, 
and it has since brought forth a rich harvest. 
Westminster Abbey treasures up within its 
venerable portals the dust of Briton’s war- 
riors, statesmen, literati, and princes, but to 
my mind this old Greyfriars Churchyard may 
boast of a richer deposit. Before leaving 
Greyfriars, I may mention that Robertson, the 
historian. Allan Ramsay, the poet, and Hugh 
Blair, (Blair’s Lectures) are sleeping their 
last sleep here. 

The Grass Market is a very fit place of pil- 
grimage, in passing from that we have just 
heen visiting. This is a large, open space, 
which. as the name implies, was once used for 
one of the markets. At present there is 
roughly mosaiced into the pavement, about 
the centre of the area, a cross. This marks 
the spot on which was executed the noble 
Duke of Argyle. perhaps the brightest light of 
all that were extinguished in that galaxy whom 
Szotland that day contributed to the great army 
of martyrs. Oa one side of this square once 
lived the wretched creature Burke, whose 


crime of murdering for the purposes of the dis- 
secting room. Just adjoining this is the West 


of the most devoted missionary labours, with 
a name of a very different character—that of 


But it would weary the reader, to little pro- 
fit, were I to attempt to carry him further 
through these localities, where heroism or 
genius have left their fvotprints. Two or 
three items, belonging rather to the miscella- 
neous department, [I must add before leaving 
Edinburgh. The mode of conducting the ser- 
vices in the churches, whilst essentially the 
same with ours, differs in some minor par- 
ticulars. First, [ did not in any case, hear 
what we usually call the “Invocation Prayer” 
at the opening of the morning service. On 
the other hand, after the “long prayer” and 
the second singing, and immediately before 
commencing the sermon, they have a prayer, 


sumetimes simply the Lord’s Prayer, and very | 
generally including that, when it is more ex- 
tended. The comment on the portion of 
Scripture read in the morning service seemed | 
to be universal, and provided it be not too pro- 
tracted, a very good custom it is, All the 
congregation have their Bibles, and the turn- | 
ing over leaves and rustling when the chapter 
or text is announced, or when a reference is 
made in the course of the sermon, shows how — 
these good people are accustomed to “search 
the Scriptures.” That usage, too, is worthy | 
of exportation to America. 

As to domestic matters, one thing which 
strikes an American as peculiar, is the num- 
ber of * bell-pulls” on the same door, some- 
times amounting to four or five, or even more. 
These are arranged on the jam of the door, 
one under the other, and attached to each is a 
different name. This arises from the fact that 
a number of families occupy the same house, 
each floor being arranged with parlour, bed- 
rooms, dining-room, kitchen, &¢., and being 
complete in itself. This is called a ‘“ flat,” 
and as each flat accommodates a family, the 
door-bell and name- plates below are necessary, 
in order to enable the visitor to find the flat : 
where his friends may live. The first time [ 
had occasion to eall at one of these houses, I 
pulled the bell attached to the name of the 
person [ was in search of, and the great front 
door immediately opened. But on entering I 
found nobody there. Some mysterious hand 
seemed to have thrown it open. After hesi- 


tating a moment I concluded to go on up the 


_ stairs, and on arriving at the proper fiat found 


the servant waiting tu show me into the fami- 
ly. There is some labour-saving contrivance, 
by which the respective flats can open the 
door to their guests without the trouble of 
going down stairs and up again. I inquired 
if this grouping of several families into one 
house was not attended with inconvéniences; 
but they seemed to think not, as the floors 
are deadened so as to prevent the communica- 
tion of sound, and so one flat cannot in thi 
way disturb the quiet of another. , 

I must not close this letter without stating 
that there are at present indications of a very 
cheering work of grace among a portion of the 
working classes in Edinburgh. We were in- 
vited to address the young men one evening, 
at the Theatre Royal, and notices to that effect 
were circulated. The theatre was filled, and 


though at the outset a few fanatics, amount- 


ing to three in all, attempted a little disturb- 


| ance, they left the house as soon as they were 


put down, and a more solemn or attentive 
audience I have seldom seen. The meeting 
was presided over by General Anderson, an 
army officer, and a ruling elder in the Free 
Church Assembly, who is an earnest, warm- 
hearted Christian, and who took occasion to 
refer, in very gratifying terms, to a visit he 
had once made to America. At the close of 
the evening a number of young persons, of 
their own accord, came up and expressed a 
concern for their salvation; and we learned 
that in connection with recent services held 
here, there have been numerous hopeful con- 


are hoping and praying for a general and 
powerful revival. L. 


CONVENTION OF ELDERS AND 
DEACONS. 


An interesting Convention of Ruling 
Elders and Deacons of Harmony Preshy- 
tery, South Carolina, was held in Camden 
on the 20th of June, twenty-four ruling 
elders and four deacons being present. Two 
sermons were preached before the Conven- 
tion, by the Rev. W. W. Wilson and the 


Rev. S. H. Hay. The conference was one 


of much interest and harmony; the spirit- 
ual condition of the various churches in 
the Presbytery was inquired into, devo- 
tional exercises were engaged in, and re- 
marks were made by various delegates, 
tending to stir up the minds of all to 
greater zeal and activity. Besides various 
resolutions adopted in regard to the faith- 
ful labours of their missionary, the import- 
ance of collections for the fund for super- 
annuated ministers, &c. the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, prepared by a special 
committee, were unanimously adopted. 
‘The Committee to whom was referred the 
important duty of reporting business for this 
Convention, composed of ruling elders and 
deacons of Harmeny Presbytery, would re- 
spectfully report—That we feel our entire 
inadequacy rightly to discharge the trust 
committed, and from the short time to suit- 
ably examine the various matters which 
would properly come under our view, must 
beg the indulgence of our brethren, and 
claim suggestions to supply our omissions. 
‘< We are not assembled to inaugurate any 
new system of theology, or recommend any 
change in the fundamental principles of 
our beloved Church, with the standards, 
form of government, summary of the Scrip- 
ture doctrines as contained in the Catechisms 
of the Westminster Divines, with the parity 
of our teaching and ruling elders, with 
the great and glorious history of our Church 
in this country, and in Presbyterian Scot- 
land. We would desire to thank God, 
and raise up our Ebenezer of praise, saying, 
Hitherto the Lord has helped us as a 
Church, that has borne its testimony so 
long and so fully against every form of 
error, and every species of infidelity, whose 
ministry has been so signally blessed, and 
has adorned, by its godly walk and con- 
versation, the gospel of the grace of God; 
and now we have great cause of thankful- 
ness, for at no previous time in the his- 
tory of our Zion has she shown so much 
zeal, or been so well prepared to accom- 
plish her mission. Among the favourable 
indications of awakened interest are the 
meetings of various Presbyteries, similar to 
this. The eldership needs a spirit of more 
ardent piety; we fear that the elders and 
deacons, and members of our churches 
have looked too much, and too frequently, 
and too long, to the minister, and have 
themselves come far short of their duties. 
Alas! that there are so few Aarons and 
Hurs to hold up the hands of our ministers. 
It is a trite but true saying, a praying peo- 
ple make a preaching minister. It is then 
the primary object of this Convention to 
impress upon the elders and deacons of the 
Harmony Presbytery a more entire devo- 
tion and consecration of ourselves to the 
great work to which we were set apart when 
ordained. We have cause of humiliation 
in that we have done so little, that so few 
awakenings have taken place, and so little 
nterest has been manifested among the un- 


godly on the great concern of salvation. If 


we, and every elder and deacon in this Pres- 
bytery, would only discharge our duties, we 
have every reason to believe that the ways 
of Zion would not languish as they now do, 
but that many would be inquiring, ‘Men 
and brethren, what must we do to be 
saved ?” 

‘‘We would then most affectionately urge 
upon all to awake from this lethargic slum- 
ber, and work while the day lasts. Many 
of the older ruling elders are hastening 
away; during the past year one venerable for 
his years and services, brother McCreight, 
whose example is so worthy of our imitation, 
has gone the way of all the earth. And 
here, where we are assembled, we delight 
in having amongst us the venerable form of 
our brother Arthur J. K. Douglas, whose 
history in connection with Harmony Presby- 
tery runs back to the time when its bounds 
embraced the territory occupied by our 
Synod and the Synod of Georgia. Let 
their example stimulate us; be it our high 
aim to exalt the office we hold by a well 
ordered life and godly conversation; to 
make a due impression on our age, not con- 
tent with a mere name to live, but to be ac- 
tive epistles. read and seen of all men, that 
when we fail on earth we may have admin- 
istered unto us an abundant entrance into 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

‘‘We recommend the adoption of the ful- 
lowing resolutions : 

** Resolved, 1. That in the judgment of this 


who pro whilst it is manifestly the duty of 


| who profess discipleship to Christ, to be 


| active as they have opportunity in advancing 


the interests of his kingdum upon earth, it is 
pre-eminently so of those who are distinguished 
from their brethren by official station in the 
Church, and by a position of greater trust 
and higher responsibility; 

** Resolved, 2. That ruling elders and dea- 
cons should earnestly seek and habitually cule 
tivate such gifts and graces as will qualify 
them for filling their respective offices with 
the greatest benefit to the Church. : 

*“* Resolved, 3. That ruling elders should be 


to their pastor faithful and prudent counsel- 
dors, ready to co-operate with him in every 
| good work, affording him their constant sym- 
_ pathy aod support—that in his absence they 


should be ready to lead the devotions of the 
chureh; should countenance and conduct 
meetings for prayer; should attend to the re- 
ligious instruction of the youth in Bible-class- 
es and Sabbath-schools, also to the catechetical 
instruction of the evloured people to whom 
they have access; that they should attend to 
the visitation of the sick; should recommend 
religion by a word in season on all suitable 
oceasions, and should do so especially by a 
consistent and persuisive example. 

‘* Resolved, 4. That deacons should be well 
informed respecting the operations of the 
church—should have their feelings warmly 
enlisted in them; should be able by their 
counsels to contribute to the success of the 
gospel at home and abroad, and to the relief 
of their pastor from all anxieties and embar- 
rassments respecting his secular affairs. 

Resolved, 5. That the recent and extensive 
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awakening on the subject of religion in vari- 
ous parts of the world, and the encouraging 
success which has attended the efforts of lny- 
men, indicate the call of Providence upon the 
lay members of our Church to a greatly in- 
creased activity in the cause of Christ. 
Resolved, 6. That our ruling elders and 
deacons might well direct their efforts in look- 
ing out for young men of picty and promise, 
and in directing their attention to the gospel 
ministry. 

“ Resolved, 7. That we recommend the last 
Thursday in September to be set apart by the 
ruling elders and deacons of this Presbytery 
for united prayer for the success of the gospel 
ce us, and for the outpouring of the Spirit 
of God, 


Resolved, 8. That we respond favourably 
to the call issued by the Convention of ruling 
elders and deacons of Charleston Presbytery 
to meet in convention during the approaching 
session of the Synod of South Carolina.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


The One Hundred and Thirteenth Anni- 
versary of the College of New Jersey occur- 
redon 27th ult. The Commencement Exer- 
cises were inaugurated by the address before 
the two Literary Societies—the American 
Whig and Cliosophic—in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, on Tuesday morning, 26th ult. 
by William ©. Prime, Esq , of New York 
city. His subject was—« Is the Nineteenth 
Century so far in advance of its predeces- 
sors as we think it?’ It was an able ad- 
dress, admirably delivered, was well receiv- | 


] ed, and appeared to be highly appreciated 


by the audience, if we may judge from 
their close attention and oft-repeated ap- 
plause. 

The alumni meeting, held in the chapel 
in the afternoon, was largely attended. 
The Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., was called 
to the chair. Interesting speeches were 
made by representatives of the classes sepa- 
rated by intervals of ten years, commencing 
with the class of 1820, and it was evident 
that Nassau Hall inspires ber alumni with 
a chivalry of feeling for her honour and 
prosperity which neither time nor distance 
can extinguish. 

In the evening the church was again 
filled with a brilliant assembly, to hear 
the honorary orations of the Junior Class, - 
four from each Hall. These were ably 
written, eloquently delivered, and well 
deserved the hearty applause which they 
elicited. 

Oo Wednesday morning a refreshing 
shower cooled the atmosphere, and ren- 
dered the shaded grounds of the College 
exceedingly attractive and agreeable. The 
Commencement Exercises proper began at 
nine o'clock. The spacious church was 
thronged as usual, and in the audience 
we noticed the presence of many distin- 
guished strangers. While the speeches 
evinced a high literary and scientific cul- 
ture, they were at the same time pervaded 
by a decidedly religious sentiment, reflect- 
ing great credit both upon the young gen- 
tlemen themselves, and the guardians of 
the College. The members of the Gradu- 
ating Class, eighty-five in number—the 
most numerous class ever sent forth from 
Princeton—received their degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. The degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon forty-seven of the 
alumni of the College, most of whom were 
members of the class of 1857. 

The honorary degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred upon John McDowell Rice, 
a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The President then announced that the 
following honorary degrees bad been con- 
ferred by the Trustees, viz:—The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. Levi H. 
Christian of Philadelphia, the Rev. Joseph 
M. Ogden of Chatham, New Jersey, the 
Rev. Charles K. Imbrie of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and the Rev. Joshua Petri- 
kin of Richmond, Virginia. Also the de- 
gree of Master of Arts on William L. Mac. 
tier, Esq.,of Philadelphia, the Rev. Marshall 
B. Smith of Delaware, Lloyd Wilbur, M.D , 
Samuel A. Farrand, the Rev. George W. 
Batchelder, Theophilus T. Price, and Sam- 
uel Cattell, M. D., all of New Jersey. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
the Rev. Cyrus Dickson, D. D. of Balti- 
more, was elected a Trustce of the College. 
The Rev. Joshua Hall Mellvaine, D. D., 
of Rochester, New York, was elected: Pro- 
fessor of Belles-Lettres, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Professor M, B. 
Hope. The Board also created a new Pro- 
fessorship, to be called the Professorship of 
the English Language and Literature, and 
elected the Rev. Robinson P. Dunn of 
Brown University to fill the chair. 

We were pleased to observe that North 
College, which a few years ago was des- 
troyed by fire, has been rebuilt with many 
improvements, and is now one of the most 
substantial, as well as one of the finest 
college edifices in the country. The new 
library building adjoining has also been 
completed, and with its beautiful alcoves 
made of marbleized slate and tesselated 
floor, presents a very striking and attractive 
appearance. It contains a large and very 
valuable collection of books, and the walls 
are ornamented by portraits of the Presi- 
dents, and many of the Trustees and Pro- 
fessors of the College. This library bas 
lately received a very valuable addition by 
a donation from Mrs. Hope of 1600 vol- 
umes from the library of the late Professor 
Hope. 

This time-honoured institution was never 
in a more flourishing condition, nor were 
its prospects ever brighter for the future. 
We are glad to see that its national and 
conservative character continues to be ap- 
preciated by all sections of our common 
country. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Lord Hearkened and Heard Them. 


How precious the assurance which God’s 
people possess, that the ear of the Lord is 
ever open to their cry, and that he is pow- 
erful to deliver them out of all their trou- — 
bles! «No good thing will be withheld 
from them that walk uprightly.” 

A poor minister, with a large family de- 
pending upon him, was suddenly left with- 
out employment, in the depth of a severe 
winter. The last penny had been spent for 
food, and the Jast morsel was placed upon 
the table, affording only a scanty meal for 
the hungry children. The poor distressed 
mother retired to rest with her little ones, 
but the good minister could not sleep, and 
so in the darkness of that mid-winter night 
he wrestled with God in prayer, pleading 
all his precious promises to his people. At 
length his soul grew calmer, and a strong 
faith spruog up in his heart, that from 
some source, then unseen to him, his Hea- 
venly Father would furnish food for them. 
With this thought uppermost ia his heart, 
he too sought repose. 

But mourning dawned, and they were 
still destitute. The children cried for food, 
and with almost bursting hearts the parents 
told them they had none to give. 

««T would put on the kettle, dear,” said 
the father, «‘and spread the cloth just as 
usual. The Lord may send us a breakfast 
yet.” She did as requested, but the kettle 
boiled, and yet there was no food. The 
loving father stood beside the fire, and 
gazed on the weeping group with feelings 


to which you, wy friends, who daily gather 
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| your home cirole about a bountiful table, 


are utter strangers. But ‘as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” 

A knock was heard at the door, and a 
letter was handed in for the minister; then 
the gentleman who brought it walked away. 
On opening it several bavk bills were found, 
which he was requested to accept. Words 
cannot describe the emotions of the family 
at such a timely relief, and when with over- 
flowing hearts they sat down to an abund- 
ant meal, which was quickly procured, it 
seemed almost as if it had descended to 
them as manna did to God’s people of old. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the 
gentleman who sent the money had felt 
impelled that morning to take a walk, cold 
as it was, and recollecting the minister, be 


thought as fuel was so high, o trifle of 


money might not be unacceptable; but he 


had no thought of the straits to which they 


were reduced. | 

Thus remarkably does God overrule even 
the hearts of men, to accomplish his pur- 
poses of love and mercy toward those who 
serve him. Kk. L. M. 


“Foreign Items. 


A WIiseMAN Miracie(!).—The London 
Tablet’s Roman correspondent informs us, 
that another beatification has taken place a 
Rome, of the venerable Benedict Joseph 
Labré. The decorations and lights on the 
occasion, we are told, were on a magnificent 
scale. There were seven thousand lights, 
and the cost of the decorations aloné was 
thirteen thousand dollars. Query, (by. way 
of digression,) Is this any part of the col- 
lections now being made in Ireland? The 
miracle is thus related:—‘‘ His eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman has had a very severe 
attack of palpitation of the heart, which was 
near proving fatal. This occurred at Porto 
Danzio, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of the sea air. So violent was the pain, that 
he thought he was going to expire, when 
suddenly he thought of the blessed Benedict 
Labré, who was to be beatified on the mor- 
row, and invoked his assistance, which he 
had no sooner done than the violence of the 

alpitation ceased, and he was greatly re- 
lieved.” T'wo other miracles (!) are said to 
have been wrought by the same agency.— 
National Standard. 


Tue DomiINnIcANS RE-ESTABLISHED IN 
ENGLAND.—After an absence of three hun- 
dred years, the celebrated order of Domini- 
can Friars is about to return to Newcastle, 


_ to assume for a lengthened period the St. 


Andrew’s Mission, and to found a church 
and monastery in that parish.—lNewcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 


IN Appies.—Chemical re- 
searches by Mr. J. H. Salisbury, of Albany, 
show that good varieties of the apple are 
richer in those bodies which strictly go to 
nourish the system, than potatoes are; or, 
in other words, to form muscle, brain, nerve, 
and, in short, assist in sustaining and build- 
ing up the organic part of all the tissues of 
the animal body.— Zimbs’ Curiosittes of 
Science, Second Series. 


Tue PHRENOLOGIST AND THE JURY.— 
Henry D. Wardle, druggist, was tried the 
other day at the Salford Quarter Sessions, 
for assaulting Jane Knowles. The prisoner 
objected to nine of the jury, stating that he 
was a professor of phrenology, and having 
studied them, he did not like their looks. 
(Laughter.) The Chairman allowed the 
objection to five; but even by this reformed 
jury, the prisoner was found guilty, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 


Reticiovus Liserty.—Perfect religious 
liberty for all Protestants has been pro- 
claimed by the Legislative Assemblies of 
Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the Lega- 


~ tions—Naples, Venetia, and the Papal States 


being now the only remaining States of Italy 
in which the free organization of Protestant 
congregations is still forbidden. There isa 
Presbytery of the North of Italy, embracing 
Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Florence, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Pau, and Canones. 


A Boy wuo Unperstoop Cate- 
cHIsM.—In the new Education Blue Book, 
Mr. Brookfield gives an interesting case of 
a sharp young Londoner of eleven years old, 
to whom a Catechism question was put. 
Here is the examination :—‘ Tell me of any 
state of life to which it may, perhaps, please 
God to call you” ‘A waterman.” ‘ Well, 
how would you do your duty in that state?” 
“‘Take no more passengers than the license 
says.” Well, any thing besides?” Be- 
have civil to the passengers.”’ “ Any thing 
else?” ‘Land ’em dry on the other side.” 
“Any thing else?’ no more than 
the regular fare.’ ‘Any thing else?” 
“Keep some of the money for my father 
and mother.” ‘ Any thing more?” “Try 
to lead a good. life.” 


GARIBALDI LITERATURE. —No less than 
fifteen biographies of the Sicilian hero, it is 
computed, have appeared at Paris within 
the last three weeks. The most ambitious 
of these publications are a ‘Vie de Gari- 
baldi, et Histoire, de la Révolution dans 


les Deux Sicilies, depuis 1793,” brought 


out by Messrs. Amyot; and ‘Garibaldi et 
ses Hommes Rouges: Histoire Dramatique 
et Politique du Célébre Aventurier,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lebigre Duquesne.— 
Spectator. 


Gout.—The medical papers are making 
a noise about a discovery by a Trench doc- 
tor—M. Anlaguier—¢hat gout can be radi- 
cally cured by means of colchicum. 


A New Kriyp or Batu.—M. Mathieu 
(de la Drome), one of the most eminent 
orators of the ‘‘ Mountain” in the French 
National Assembly of 1848 and 1849, has 
lately turned his attention to the subject 


- of medicinal baths, and has invented an 


apparatus which he calls bain hydrofere. 
The patient is seated in a kind of box 
like that used for fumigatious, while a pow- 
erful ventilator outside transforms the water 
which is to be used into a minute aqueous 
dust or dew. This dew is driven into the 
box through an aperture on a level with 
the knees; owing to the extreme minute- 
ness of its particles, the latter ascend, and 
then gradually subside on the body. Ina 
short time these particles coalesce and 
trickle down the body, until at last the 
water descends in an unceasing stream. 
This system has now been tried with great 
success at the Hospital St. Louis, and is 
now generally attracting the attention of 
medical men.—Vuris Galignani. 


Science AND ArT CoLLEctTions.—The 
suin of $1,152,240 was expended last year 
from the public funds upon national collec- 
tions. Thisis a growing expenditure. The 
expenses of the British Museum increase, 


‘the National Gallery requires larger funds 


than it did, and the Science and Art 
Department is constantly cxtending its op- 
erations. The Commissioners for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 repaid to the Treasury last 
year all the moneys granted by Parliament 
for the purchase of the Kensington Gore 
estate, less the value of the land retained 
by the Government for the purposes of the 
Department of Science aud Art, so that 
the estate is the property of the Comuis- 
sioners. 

OrFiIcIAL INTOLERANCE IN TUSCANY.— 
The Tuscan correspondent of the London 
News of the Churches says :—‘‘In my last 
letter I mentioned that the Governor and 
Delegate of Police had sent zendarmes to dis- 
perse the Waldensian congregation at Leg- 
born about six weeks ago, and up to this 
time it has not been re-opened. All Signor 
Ribetti’s attempts to get an audience with 
Baron Ricasoli, though he presented him- 
self eleven times in his ante-chamber, proved 
unsuccessful, and the Leghoru authorities, 


emboldened by this, hearing that there was- 


to be a private meeting, issued an inhibition 


imprisoning in his own house for twelve 
hours one of the converts named Vigo, and 
condemning Signor Ribetti to eight days 


banishment from Leghora. The reasons 
assigned in the document by way of pre- 


tion. It recognizes the Piedmontese statuto 
as having now force in Tuscany, yet the au- 
thorities deliberately violate the article which 
secures liberty of religious worship.” 


Tue Seconp From IRELAND.— 
The Roman Catholic Church and its press 
organs are one and all becoming alarmed at 
the progress of the flight of the flock across 
the Atlantic. To fight for the Pope and 
against a people struggling for freedom is, 
of course, quite right and praiseworthy ; 
but for the Irish peasant to seek to better 
his condition in a land where labour is sure 
to reap its reward, is a monster delusion, 
which must be dissipated at all hazards. 
Such, virtually, is the meaning of Arch- 
bishop Cullen’s latest pastoral. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE Pope.—The 
subscriptions for his Holiness the Pope, in 
the diocese of Cork, amount altogether to 
$20,714. The subscription from Ireland 
is estimated to amount to $250,000. While 
money can be readily got for this purpose 
by the priests, little or nothing can be got 
for the starving poor. 


A CotporTeuR ON A RACE-cOoURSE.— 
The Queen was at Ascot race-course on a re- 
cent Thursday. I wonder if she will see 
the Bible colporteur there. Thither one of 
them went last year, and after some rough 
treatment, especially from one man, for his 
‘being so impudent as to dare to come to 
the race to sell Bibles,’”’ he not only sold 
them to this very man, but to “ carriage folks 
—some of whom bought them for their ser- 
vants, and others as they would a toy”—as 
well as to the people who kept the booths, 
who said, “Are you coming to convert us? 
We need it, for we are a very bad lot !””— 
Corr. Scottish Guardian. 


Reriaious Liserty 1n SwepEN.—We 
have just received private letters, by which 
we learn that on Saturday the 19th May, 
the question of religious liberty was decided 
in the Diet. The Houses of the Nobles, 
the Clergy, and the Peasants passed the 
bill; the Burgher House rejected it, as con- 
ceding too little to the just claims of reli- 
gious freedom. Now, therefore, as our cor- 
respondent says, instead of freedom banish- 
ment, fines and imprisonment await those 
who dare to promulgate doctrines not ac- 
knowledged by the Lutheran Church. This 
is the extent to which the Swedes are reli- 
giously free! We are quite sure that, if 
the attempt is made to enforce this new law, 
it will meet, as it deserves, with passive, if 
not with indignant resistance. Sweden and 
Mecklenburg keep each other in counte- 
nance, and are the conjoint opprobrium of 
Protestant Christendom.—Lv. Christendom. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN NorwAy.— 
Two members of the Storthing proposed to 
suppress Article 92 of the Constitution, 
which provides that all public offices must 
be held by ‘‘ Norwegian citizens who pro- 
fess the Lutheran religion.” On a division, 
sixty-seven voted for the suppression of the 
article, and forty-four against it. But the 
majority of two-thirds is required. The 
motion was consequently rejected, notwith- 
standing the plurality of votes in its favour. 
The matter will without doubt be brought 
forward again, but as the Storthing only 
meets once in three years, there will not be 
an opportunity until 1863. 


Mr. GouGH, THE TEETOTAL ORATOR.— 
We see it stated that during the past year, 
Mr. Gough, the temperance advocate, has 
delivered 175 of his addresses in the pro- 
vinces, 14 in Exeter Hall, and 10 in thea- 
tres, halls, and chapels, in London. In the 
provinces it is estimated that over 140,000 
have listened to his arguments and appeals, 
and over 4000 have signed the pledge of 
total abstinence; while in London he has 
addressed upwards of 30,000 persons, and 
1600 have been added to the pledge-book at 
the close of the meetings, besides large 
numbers afterwards.—London Globe. 


Tae Divorce Court.—This Court will 
not sit again before next November. During 
the present sittings, their lordships have 
disposed of forty-six petitions, of which 
twenty-four were presented by husbands, 
and twenty-two by wives. In forty-two 
cases decrees have been granted, in one the 
petition has been dismissed, and in three 
judgment has not yet been pronounced.— 
London paper. 


ProGReEss OF THE Divorce MOVEMENT. 
—aA Cornish miner, a Cornish miner’s wife, 
a journeyman carpenter, and a Brighton fly- 
driver, obtained decrees for dissolution of 
marriage in the Divorce Court recently. 
These divorces, which have been painfully 
frequent among the higher classes, are now 
spreading to the lower. 


An Episcopat Resuke.—A busy-body 
clergyman represented to the present Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, that a bro- 
ther clergyman was in the habit of preach- 
ing in unconsecrated buildings, and in other 
ways departing from the recognized rules of 
the Church of England. He received in 
reply from the Bishop the following digni- 
fied rebuke, “Go thou and do likewise.” 


THe Punsaus.—The Sikhs are more 
prepared for Christianity than any other 
people in India, and they are fitted more 
than any other race to exert influence. Al- 
ready, the principal Rajah on this side the 
Sutlej is almost a Christian. At Kupur- 
thala, his residence near Jullunder, he has 
long since established schools in which his 
orders are, that the word of God be taught. 
He has now established a mission in his 
own city, and, after inviting the missionary, 


he entirely supported him. He has married 


a Christian wife, and has but one; and it is 
thought that he may ere long become a 
candidate for Christian baptism. The con- 
sequences of such a step on the part of so 
influential a personage, ruling, as he does, 
independently, or rather federally, over a 
large territory, cannot be calculated. 


How A PoLiceMAN WAS INSULTED.—A 
nurse, belonging to a Scotch family, was 
walking with a child in the suburbs on a re- 
cent Friday; the child speaks with a strong 
Scotch acceut, and seeing some sweets in a 
window, asked the nurse for a bawbee, which 
all the world, except policeman 697, knows 
to be a halfpenny. That learned pundit, 
being within ear-shot of that ‘‘ blessed baby,”’ 
rushed up to the nurse, and, looking batons 
at her, cried out—‘ Now, then, move on out 
of this, as that’s the way you nusses larn 
the brats to insult the police, by calling 
us Bobbies!”” The nurse went her way, 
or probably she might have had an inter- 
view with some bridewell-keeper.—Liver- 
pool Daily Times. 


Tue Great Pusric LIBRARIEs oF Ev- 
ROPE.—The British Museum Library is said 
to be in a flourishing condition; the annual 
appropriation of $50,000 for purchases of 
books is continued, and it is difficult to find 
room for the students who daily assemble 
in the Library. A distinct reading room 
has been appropriated for usual visitors and 
gencral readers, apart from the one devoted 
to students and men of science. In the 
the fine art department there are said to be 
2,500,000 separate engravings. The French 
Imperial Library is in gradual process of 
reorganization. The Russian Imperial Li- 
brary consists of 900,000 volumes of printed 
books and manuscripts, a larger number 
than the British Museum, and second only 
to the Paris Library. The Library is open 
until 9 o’clock at night. Last year the 
readers amounted to 40,000. 

Tues Late or YorK.—An inter- 
esting anecdote was (says the London Guard- 
tan) related by the Rev. F. J. Jameson, at the 
last meeting of the Cambridge Church of Eng- 
land Young Men’s Society. ‘Many years 
ago,” said Mr. Jameson, “a tradesman of 
Cambridge, a tailor in the market-place, hav- 
ing occasion to visit York, took his son, then 


tailor went to the palace of the Archbishop. 


amble, fur this act are well worthy of atten-— 


| The Ind was too small to be admitted into the 


presence of the Archbishop, and was, there- 
fore, told to remain in the hall; but, being 
very curious, he pushed by his father gently 
into the Archbishop’s studio and peeped in, 
when he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
studio, the Archbishop's chair, and, more than 
all, the Archbishop himself. That little boy 
was the very next Archbishop who filled tLe 
chair, and died only a few days since.” 


General Items. 


Tue Pope's Irtsa Recruits. —The cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Post, in 
a letter from Rome, says the Irish brigade 
is beginning to be an object of some anxi- 
ety to the government. Its strength will 
soon amount to one thousand, and the men 
have already manifested a discontented spi- 
rit. They have only an income of about 
nine cents a day. They insist upon form- 
ing a distinct brigade, commanded by Irish 
officers, and obeying the word of command 
in the English language, instead of being 
embodied with foreigners from all parts of 
the continent. General de Lawmcriciere 
would probably dispose of these complaints 
in a very summary manner, but the govern- 
ment has thought better to adopt the sua- 
viter in modo, and several Irish priests 
have been sent to reason with these repre- 
sentatives of the Emerald Isle. 


Honorary DeGrees.—The present sea- 
son promises to be more than usually pro- 
lific in these distinctions. At the late com- 
mencement of the College of New Jersey 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity 
was conferred on the Rev. Joseph M. Og- 
den, the Rev. C. K. Imbrie, the Rev. J. 
Petriken, and the Rev. Levi H. Christian. 

In the University of New York the de- 
gree was conferred-upon the following cler- 
gymen:—The Rev. John McMillan, Kir- 
cudbright, Scotland; the Rev. William 
Ormiston, Hamilton, Canada West; the 
Rey. William Hogarth, Detroit, Michigan ; 
the Rev. J. E. Caldwell, Doremus. [ut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
has conferred the same honour on the fol- 
lowing, viz:—The Rev. A. R. Van Nest, 
the Rev. John De Witt, the Rev. Ashbel 
G. Vermilye, the Rev. William J. KR. Tay- 
lor, the Rev. A. Elmendorf, and the Rev. 
W. H. Hornblower. 


PROFANE SWEARING.—It is not gene- 
rally known that the revised penal code, 
passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
last winter, makes all persons who speak 
loosely or profanely of God, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, or the Bible, liable to an in- 
dictment for blasphemy, the penalty for 
which is a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. Persons in the habit of swear- 
ing had better be careful, as no officer who 
regards his oath of office can avoid return- 
ing to court all persons who are guilty of 
the offences above specified. 


Tae Lasours or THE Biinp.—During 
the year 1859 there were made by the 
blind at the institution in Philadelphia, 
41,942 brushes, of various kinds,. the total 
value of which was $6618.42; 26,050 
brooms, valued at $7813.50; 757 yards 
of carpet, worth $234.60; and 480 door 
mats, worth $341.62. By the female pu- 
pils, 3442 articles of bef#d-work were made, 
besides 355 purses and other articles, val- 
ued at $1059.98. Total value of articles 
made in all departments, $43,018.12. 


Impostors.—A correspondent of the 
Levant (Greek) Herald writing from Bey- 
rout, warns Americans against a deputa- 
tion consisting of two young men, natives 
of Syria, which is about to visit America, 
whose intention it is to solicit alms through- 
out the State for a proposed (imaginary) 
hospital which a Maronite Bishop, they are 
to declare, wants to build in Mount Leba- 
non. The writer characterizes the whole 
scheme as a downright swindle—as an 
attempt to raise money for private use by 
false pretences, and he cites the experience 
of the past as a proof of this statement. 
It seems that some nine years ago a very 
large sum of money was collected in this 
country to build schools in Lebanon. The 
money was duly taken there, but although 
this was nine years ago, not a single school 
has ever been set on foot by the reverend 
party who collected the needful. He built 
a large addition to his convent, paid off 
some debts of his order, and purchased very 
extensive lands with the balance. So much 
for what’ Syrian Roman Catholics will do 
with Protestant money. 


Frozen frozen well 
has turned up at Austerlitz, New York, to 
match the famous Brandon ease. It is a 
well which has been dug for years, and has 
behaved like other wells, until this spring, 
ice began to accumulate on the stones on 
the sides of the well, and to extend upward 
from the surface of the water, some three or 
four feet. As spring advanced, the ice be- 
gan to melt away, and but a small portion 
of it now remains, the water having a tem- 
perature of 34 degrees, while other wells in 
the vicinity stand at 38 to43 degrees. The 
adjacent soil is- gravelly, with occasional 
strata of clay, and the limestone: layer to 
which the temperature of the Brandon well 
was attributed, is wanting. The surface of 
the water is 20 feet below the soil, and the 
water is 8 feet deep. 


LiaBiniry.—A gentleman in 
England has sued and recovered damages 
from a railway company, who, regardless of 
their time table, withdrew, without previous 
notice, a train, advertised to start at a cer- 
tain time, whereby he suffered pecuniary 
loss. The court held that the published 
times for starting were a species of contract, 
and had been violated. 


ASTRONOMICAL SuRVEYING Party.— 
The United States steamer Bibb, Lieutenant 
Commanding: Alexander Murray, having 
been selected for carrying out the objects 
of the Astronomical Surveying Iixpedition, 
sailed from New York on the 3d inst., to 
proceed to Cape Chudleigh, Labrador, and 
observe the total eclipse of the sun, which 
will occur on the 18th of July. The astro- 
nomers of the party are Professor Stephcn 
Alexander of Princeton, New Jersey; Pres- 
ident T. A. P. Barnard of Oxford, Missis- 
sippi; Professor C. Venable of North Caro- 
lina; Professor A. W. Smith of the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Indiana; and Lieu- 
tenant H. D. Ashe, Royal Navy, (Quebec 
Observatory.) 


Death or Mr. Charles 
Goodyear, inventor of the process of vul- 
eanizing India rubber, died at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, on Sunday, Ist 
inst., aged sixty. Ilis time has been de- 
voted since 1839, to this invention, and he 
spent aud applied the whole proceeds of his 
inventions and patents to the perfecting of 
the many forms and applications of the new 
material—vuleanized India rubber—which 
his inventive talent called into existence. 


INTERESTING Retics.—At a gathering, 
incident to the celebration of the pioneers 
of Northern Ohio, at Newburg, among many 
interesting relics on exhibition was an Eng- 
lish chest that came over in the Mayflower 
with the Pilgrims. It is still in a remarka- 
bly good state of preservation, the elaborate 
carving on the front shining as brightly, 
perhaps, as it did when it was first landed 
on Plymouth Rock. Another interesting 
relic was an anvil, with which the son of 
Abraham Beardsley commenced the black- 
smith business in the town of Huntington, 
Fairfield county, Connecticut, about the year 
01750. The bottom of the anvil is grooved 
for forging bayonets, and the great-grand- 
father of the present owner did good service 
with it during the Revolution. 


Rats versus Trme.—The Troy (New 
York) Times tells the following rat story: 
Something more than six months ago, Mr. 
Leovard Kdwards, who lives on Fourth 
‘street, lost a gold watch worth about one 


a little boy, with him. Arrived at York, the | ; : 
‘a stand when he went to bed at night, after 


hundred and ten dollars. He placed it on 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


winding it up, twisting the chain over it as | 


usual. When he got up in the morning it 
was not to be fuund. Recently, having oc- 
casion to make some repairs, a bureau in his 
room was reinoved, and the floor taken up. 
A large hole had been eaten in the carpet 
and the floor underneath it by rats. Ina 
suug corner, between the juists, was a large 
nest of varied articles, such as bits of paper, 
old rags, remnants of cheese, cloth, shavings, 
and the like; andinthis Mr. Edwards found 
his missing timepiece, earefully stowed away. 
There was a dent upon the face, the crystal 
was broken, and some disarrangement of the 
machinery indicated a severe shock. 


Lire InsuraAnce.—A Life Insurance Con- 
vention was recently held in New York, and 
experience of life statistics, based on from 
forty thousand to fifty thousand lives, was 


thought to warrant the construction of new 


tables of mortality fur the United States, 
similar to tables constructed from such ob- 
servations in Europe. It is believed that 
the new American tables will cover a much 
broader induction than any thing heretofore 
known. 


CoLONIzZATION.—The Africans of the 
United States are beginning to see the im- 
portance of Liberia, and moving towards 
that point. They are inaugurating societies 
among themselves to promote emigration. 
The Colonization Society reports that they 
never before had so many applications for 
passage to the coast of Africa, and that 
more emigrants will sail this year than 
within the last five years. We hope in 
time to see enough settlements on the coast 
to effectually enforce the laws against the 
piratical slave trade. They must have 
pluck enough to pounce on the slave trad- 
ing whites, and whenever and wherever 
they catch them make as short work of 
them as steel, or gunpowder, or hempen 
rope can make. — 


A Carp or THanks.—The last and 
latest ‘card of thanks” is one signed by a 
party of prisoners, who before leaving the 
jail at Wheeling, Virginia, to take up their 
residence in the State Penitentiary at Rich- 
mond, on ‘taking their departure’’ return- 
ed thanks to the Warden and his lady. 


A JAPANESE Custom.—It is a law, or 
custom, which amounts to the same thing, 
with the Japanese, that every man is bound 
to have on his grounds as many trees as he 
found, and if he cuts one down to plant 
another in its place. Hence, in Jeddo, the 
forest city, some groves cover acres, and 
were in the most perfect state of nature, 
while in other places, however thick the 
trees were planted, and deep shade they 
cast, among them were to be secn neat 
houses and vine-gardens, and the most ele- 
gant shrubs dwarfed, and their branches 
trimmed into the most fanciful shapes. 


Tue Comet.—The Cambridge astrono- 
mers say that the comet’s future course 
through the evening sky will be very much 
the same as that of the celebrated comet of 
Donati. The new visitor is somewhat re- 
markable for its near approach to the sun, 
when in perihelion, on the 15th inst., being 
less than twenty-seven millions of miles. 
As the clements have no resemblance to 
those of any recorded comet, it may be con- 
cluded that it has never before been observ- 
ed. The comet is now north of Ursa Ma- 
jor. As seen through the telescope, though 
thickly enveloped in its mantle of mist, its 
nucleus -is so dense as to bear the hichest 
power of the telescope most satisfactorily. 


West Arrica.—The country east of 
Liberia, Africa, has been penetrated, under 
the encouragement of the government, for 
370 miles. The territory is found to be 
a beautiful, well-watered region, and many 
towns exhibit cleanliness, industry, and 
economy. In some ofthe large towns, of 
from 2000 to 4000 inhabitants, there were 
many looms; cotton was abundant, and iron 
manufactured by the people from the ore. 


Domestic Hes. 


Eastern atT New Yorx.—The 
steamship Great Eastern, which left South- 
ampton, England, on the 16th, arrived at 
Sandy Hook on the morning of the 28th ult., 
having taken nearly twelve days to the voy- 
age. It was expected that her speed would 
have been from sixteen to eighteen miles an 
hour, but it is said that her swiftest rate was 
only fourteen and a half. The utmost dis- 
tance she ran in any one day was three hun- 
dred and thirty-three miles—which makes an 
average of less than fourteen miles an hour. 
At eleven o’clock, A. M., she reached Sandy 
Hook, where she was obliged to wait till three 
o’clouck, P.M., for the tide. At half-past four 
o’clock she passed the Battery. A fleet of 
steamers, loaded with passengers, attended 
her movements, and the enthusiasm of the 
crowd on board of them, and on the Battery 
and the piers along the city front, was un- 
bounded. The United States frigate Niagara, 
at anchor in the stream, looked small in 
comparison with the Great Eastern. Many 
salutes were fired in her honour. No effort 
of the pen can adequately represent such a 
scene—to form any idea of the brilliant spec- 
tacle, it must be witnessed; and to conceive 
how vast the maritime resources of New York 
must be, it should be remembered that the 
grand aquatic pageant was not the result of 
long preparation, like the grand naval re- 
view at Spithead, for example, but a volun- 
tary show, improvised at literally a moment’s 
notice. At one time forty steamers were seen 
splashing around the Great Eastern, while 
there were innumerable sailing craft of all 
dimensions dashing about with their white 
sails flashing in the sunshine, and their gay 
pennons streaming in the air. The great ship 
came to, off her landing-place, foot of Ham- 
mond street, about five o’clock, and before 
seven o'clock, P. M., she had been safely 
moored alongside the long pier between [am- 
mond and ‘Troy streets, on the North River. 
Considering that this leviathan of steamers 
was built with the expectation of crossing the 
Atlantic in seven daya, it must be confessed 
that her first voyage is nota success. It is said 
that the bottom of the ship is loaded with bar- 
nacles, which retarded her speed two miles 
per hour, and that as she cannot be docked, 
they must stay there, unless submarine divers 
go down to chisel them off. Twelve days is 
the average time made by the second class 
steamers, and most of the crack boats make 
the passage in nine and a half days. It will 
be remembered that 120 t» 140 hours was the 
time which the Great Kastern was at first ad- 
vertised to make. If, however, the reports 
are correct, she must be a very comfortable 
boat for travelling, as she is free from the un- 
steady motion which accompanies most ves- 
sels. 

At the same time, the Great Eastern truly 
merits tv be considered a wonder of the ocean. 
In material, size, and construction, this is the 
most remarkable vessel ever built.’ She is 
more than twice as long as the steam frigate 
Niagara—being 800 feet from stem to stern— 
and in bulk is over four times as large. Her 
capacity is 18,975 tons, or, by builder’s meas- 
urement, up)n which estimates are generally 
based, 22,500 tons. Her width is 83 feet, and 
from paddle-box to paddle-box 120 feet. She 
has six masts, which carry not less than six 
thousand five hundred yards of canvass. One 


hundred and twelve furnaces, each of good. 


size, are used to heat ten boilers, and these in 
turn furnish steam for eight engines—four 
screw and four paddle. Each boiler is entirely 
independent of the rest, and the power they 
exert upon the engines is, at 25 pounds pres- 
sure, 2600 horses, the screw engines possesses 
1600 horse power at that pressure. But with 
an increase of pressure, the power of these 
wonderful engines could be raded to 10,000. 
Add to this the power of the two auxiliary 
high-pressure engines, to be used on the screw 
in case of necessity, and the total horse power 


which could be exerted will not fall much, if. 


any, short of 11,500. The height of the Great 
Eastern’s hull is sixty feet, and it is divided 
into ten compartments, each perfectly water- 
tight, so that in case of accident to one, or 
even more, the remainder would act as pre- 
servers of the noble vessel. 

Accommodations for Passengers.—As_ re- 
gards the passenger accommodations, they are 
uorivalled, and prove that the constructor had 
as fine an eye fur comfort and luxury as for 
strength and durability. There are ten sa- 
loons, of which five are on the upper deck, and 
five on the lower, and all have been furnished 
in a style of luxury and elegance that must be 
positively refreshing to the passenger, who, 
on deck, is sighing for “home, sweet home,” 
for upon entering these noble saloons the last 
thought likely to strike one would be that ho 


was not on ferra firma. The length of the sa- | 


loons on the upper deck is 70 feet, their height 
being twelve feet. Those on the lower deck 
are 60 feet in length, and nearly 14 feet in 
height. The main saloon ia 62 feet long and 
36 feet wide; 20 feet of it at one end being 
set apart for the use of ladies. The first im- 
pression likely to strike a visitor in passing 
through the saloon is that he is in some fash- 
ionable hotel. ‘The idea that he is on board 
of a ship would not strike him, were he una- 
ware of the fact. A noticeable feature of the 
main saloon is that two of the great funnels 
pass through, but so neatly has it been deco- 
rated that it serves more as an ornameat than 
an inconvenience. There is room fur a com- 
furtable disposition of 4000 pasgengers, divided 
as follows: 


First class, ‘ 800 

Second class, . ‘ 2000 

Besides these there is plenty of room for 


the engineers and crew, numbering three hun- 
dred and fifty. It is estimated that in a case 
of pressing necessity ten thousand soldiers 
could be placed on board, and comfortably 
provided fur. In case of accident, there are 
numeruus life-boats ready fur immediate use, 
and two steam screw prupellers, which could 
be made available at a few moments’ notice. 

Of course, the Great Eastern will be a great 
show. A business voyage does not seem to 
have been intended by her owners in the 
present case, and whaf the future use of the 
ship is to be, they appear now to have no 
definite idea. The Great Eastern cost its 
owners nearly six millions of dollars, and the 
interest attached to it, therefore is, at five per 
cent., $300,000 a year. She was opened to the 
public on Tuesday, 3d inst.; price of admission, 
one dollar, children under twelve years of age, 
fifty cents. The high price of tickets will 
proce have the effect of reducing the num- 

er of visitors. 

Two Fatal Accidents.—One of the crew of 
the Great Eastern fell from her the night 
she arrived, and injured himself so much 
that he died. Not long after the first accident 
occurred, another one of the crew was drown- 
ed. He was sitting on the outward rail of the 
vessel, with his companions, chatting with 
them, when he suddenly pitched forward and 
fell into the water. Every effurt to rescue 
him proved futile, and his body was not re- 
covered. 


Japanese Gonze.—The Japanese Em- 
bassy finally departed fur home on Saturday, 
30th ult., the United States steam frigate Ni- 
agara getting under way, at New York, at half- 
past one o’cluck P. M. the ves:el sailed 
down the Bay she was greeted with salutes 
from the shipping in the harbour. Lieutenant 
Colonel Ripley was appointed to accompany 
the Japanese Embissy home. Ile is charged 
with the delivery of the specimens of various 
arms sent by this government, as presents to 
his Majesty the Tycoon. After discharging 
this duty he is to visit Europe, and examine 
at leisure the chief arsenals in every country. 
Lieut. Henry A. Wise, known as “ Harry Grin- 
gos,’’ also accompanies the Japanese. He ranks 
as Master of Ordnance, and is charged to pre- 
sent valuable presents from the United States 
Government to the Government of Japan. 
He will also give the T'yeopn and his offivers 
the latest mysteries in yunnery, and the plea- 
sant art of killing on a large scale with ne:t- 
ness and despatch. John Dudley, Esq, for 
many years one of the head workmen of the 
Washington Arsenal, was also appointed by 
the Government t» go out in the Niagara 
and superintend the putting up the various 
articles of machinery presented by the Uni- 
ted States and her citizens. Of the Gen- 
eral Government appropriation of $50,000 
for the entertainment of the Embassy, but 
$24,000 was expended. This includes the 
cost of Isthmus transit, chartering of the 
steamboat on the Potomac, the board of the 
Embassy at Willard’s, and the outfit of the 
Niagara. No less than $6000 of this is for 
stores to be used by the Japanese on the trip, 
including all the gastronomic comforts they 
could require, and a wine list amounting in 
cost to 5800, together with the employment of 
a number of coloured servants for the trip, to 
whom the Embassy had taken a fancy. 


A Park IN Battimuore.—Early in July the 
Baltimore Commissioners for a Park of five 
hundred acres are to receive proposals. The 
main question now is, whether it shall be out 
or within the city Jimits, which are, unfortu- 
nately, pretty well built up. The pedestrians 
are loudly demanding that it shall be within 
the city. 


CincinnaTr Morats.—The Rey. II. M. 
Storrs of Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently 
preached a sermon on murder, and stated 
that during his residence in that city there 
had been more than one hundred murders, or 
an average of two a month, while in no 
instance had the perpetrator been executed. 


CoL.eceE Sratistics.—In the colleges of our 
land, containing last year about 5000 stu- 
dents, 2000 are members of the Church, of 
whom nearly 1000 were added the previous 
year. 


A Monument.—The monument to Usal 
Knapp, the last of those who formed the body 
guard of Washington during the Revolution, 
was inaugurated at Newburz, New York, on 
the 18th ult. Mr. Benson J. Lossing was the 
orator of the occasion. 


A Sprienpip Specutation.—The wreck of 
the ill-fated steamship Hungarian, as she lay 


below the surface, was sold to two Yarmouth 


men for $14,000, and in about six weeks they 
had recovered, by diving, goods to the value 
of nearly $80,000. They are still at work on 
her, and expect to make a fortune by the 
speculation. 


CattLe Canapa.—We regret to 
learn, through the Canada papers, that a dis- 
ease supposed to be pleuro-pneumonia, has 
broken out in the township of Huntingdon, 
Canada East, and that several cattle have 
already died of it. ILuntingdon is one of the 
townships upon the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, bordering on the State of New 
York, and is celebrated for its dairy produce. 
The spread of the disease through that and 
the other townships would be a calamity dis- 
astrous to the farmers, and seriously detri- 


mental to the whole Country. 


Disasters ON THE WestTeERN Rivers.—Ac- 
cording to the Louisville Courier’s statistics, 
the list of disasters on the Western water 
since the incoming of the present year has 
already assumed terrible proportions. During 
the tims, only five months, upwards of one 
hundred lives have been lost, one million and 
a half dollars lost; three serious explosions 
occurred, forty-four boats have been snagged, 
seventeen burnt, five lost and injured by col- 
lision, twenty steamboats lost or crippled in 
storms, and one hundred and nineteen barges, 
coal-boats, and other flat-boats lost by storm. 
The number of serious accidents sums up to 
two hundred and twenty-one. ; 


A Lone Rartroap Connection.—The gap 
in the Mississippi Railroad is finished, and 
the connection through to New Orleans is 
now complete. The time between New Or- 
leans and Bultimore, by this route, will be 
about seventy-five hours. By the completion 
of this link there is now a continuous railroad 
from Bangor, Maine, to New Orleans, except 
three short ferries—at Hudson River, Sus- 
quehanna, and the Potomac rivers. This 
vast chain of railways is composed of eighteen 
independent roads, costing in the aggregate 
for two thousand three hundred and forty- 
four miles of road, $2,394,084, or nearly one- 
tenth of the whole railway system in the Uni- 
ted States, of which one thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-six miles are used in this 
continuous line. 


Harp Times at toe West.—Though the 
West is gradually recovering from the effects 
of the revulsion of 1857, which was one of 
unprecedented severity in that region, in con- 
sequence of the enormous land speculations 
carried on there for so long a period, yet in 
certain localities there is still great depres- 
sion, stagnation of business, and suffering. 
A gentleman who has just returned from that 
section says that in Keokuk evidences of hard 
times abound in tthe shape of fine buildings 
unoccupied, and others of high cost rented 
for a nominal sum. Stores, which a few years 
since brought readily $600 per annum, now 
command less than $100. The commodities 
of life are cheap, if the inhabitants only had 


the money to purchase—eggs selling for five 
cents per dozen, and butter for ten cents per 


pound. 


Licatninc.—On Friday, the 15th ult., near 
Beaufort, Canada West, a young man was 
struck by lightning. The electric fluid first 
came in contact with his straw hat, which 
was torn to pieces; thence it passed down his 
neck, singing his hair and whiskers, and blis- 
tering his face. It next came in contact with 
a silver watch chain or guard, which was par- 
tially melted and broken in pieces. On reach- 
ing his watch, t» which the chain was attach- 
ed, the rim of the case was partially, and the 
part of the watch to which the guard was at- 
tached completely melted. The watch pocket 
was entirely burnt out, and the skin taken off 
his body immediately below the watch, by the 
heat. Thence the current descended his legs, 


tearing his pantaloons on the right side into 
ribbons, and ripping up the legs of his boots, 
and finally passed off through the sole of his 


ome 


the course of its passage. The young man 
remained in a comatose state fur about an 
hour, and, as before observed, but for the 
timely use of stimulants, it is in the highest 
degree probable that the shock wuuld have 
proved fatal. 


CuttivaTIon or the TEA PLrant.—The Chi- 
nese tea plant has found in several localities 
in the Southern States a congenial soil and 
climate. The plants introduced by the late 
Dr. Junius Smith, at Greenville, South Carov- 
lina, are remarkably thrifty. Dr. Davis of 
Cottage Hill, near Mobile, has also met with 
complete success in cultivating the tea plant. 
Ilis light and sandy soil seems to suit it admir- 
ably, and after some eight years’ trial, he has 
found the plant perfectly hardy and free from 
blight or any other disease. 


Marine Losses ror Jone.—During the past. 
month the aggregate number of vessels lost 
has been 56-6 steamers, 16 ships, 13 barques, 
10 brigs, and 11 schooners. The vessels are 
valued at $613,300 and their cargoes at $859,- 
000, making altogether $1,472,300. 


New Haven Srocx.—Judge In- 
graham of Connecticut, has delivered a de- 
cision in relation to the New Haven Rail- 
road Stock, making valid all the spurious 
stock which appears on the transfer books of 
the Company, in all 17,497 shares, leaving 
as invalid 1048 shares. This decision does 
not cover the whole of the spurious stock, 
and is technically in favour of the company, 
but places the holders of the spurious stuck in 
the condition of creditors of the road, with 

ower to bring actions to recover the money 
in full. It is now only a question of time 
with the New Haven Road, and the spurious 
stock has come to be more valuable than the 
original issue. 


From Catirornra.—News from California 
to the 11th of June has been received, by the 
arrival of the overland mail at Springfield, 
Missouri. The Indian troubles appear to 
have been quelled, and all apprehensions from 
them to be at an end. The regular troops, 
however, will still protect the settlements and 
the Pony Express route. The miners who 
had abandoned their claims, through fear of 
the Indians, were rapidly returning, and the 
mining reports were abundantly flattering. A 
stage had been robbed by highwaymen, near 
Chico, Butte county, of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. The trial of Judge Terry, who shot 
Senator Broderick, having been removed by. 
change of venwe, it was thought would result 
in a verdict of acquittal. 


University or Virainra.—From the cata- 
logue of this institution of learning, we learn 
that there are 606 students entered for the 
session of 1859-60. The University was never 
in so healthy a condition as at present. All 
southern literary institutions are having un- 
usually large classes. 


For Evurore.—Three steamers left New 
York for Europe on Saturday, 30th ult., each 
carrying a large number of passengers, cargo, 
and specie on freight, viz., the British steamer 
City of Washington, Captain Jeffreys, for 
Liverpool via Queenstown, with 108 cabin and 
192 steerage passengers, and $622,700 in 
specie; the steamer Illinois, Captain Griffin, 
fur Southampton and Ilavre, with 147 passen- 
gers and $979,500; and the Hamburg screw 
steamer Ilammonia, Captain Sechwensen, with 


137 passengers, and $300,000 for Southamp- 


ton and ITamburg—total 584 passengers, and 
$1,902,203 on freight. 


Tornavo.—A kind of tornado passed over 
the vicinity of New York on the afternoon of 
June 29, carrying off the roof of the new Acad- 
emy of Music at Brooklyn, and injuring quite 
a number of persons, one very seriously. Other 
damage was done to fences, trees, &e. | 


Frou tHe Uprer Missourr.—By advices to 
the Louisville Journal, we learn the condition 
of affairs in the Upper Missouri region, and at 
Fort Randall. The Indians are quiet, the 
crops are looking finely, and every thing 
seems to bid fair for. the coming season. The 
Yanckton Indian Agency, about twenty-five 
miles below the Fort, in particular, is reported 
to be in a fine state of prosperity, reflecting 
much credit upon all concerned. The Indians 
have about three hundred acres here, allin a 
high state of cultivation. 


Toe Lawrence Revier Funp.—The Trea- 
surer of the Committee for the Relief of the 
Pemberton Mills Sufferers at Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, made a report, by which it ap- 
pears that all the contributions amounted to 
265,579.29, and the amount disbursed is 
$42,004.72. The balance is invested for the 
maimed and orphaned. 


New Meruoopist Parer.—A new first-class 
religious family paper, to be called The Me- 
thodist, was announced to be issued in New 
York on the lst of July. This movement, as 
was suspected, has grown out of the action of 
the Buffalo Conference on the slavery ques- 
tion, which was followed by the substitution 
of a successor to Dr. Stevens in the editorial | 
chair of the Christian Advocate. 
stood that the new paper will be the organ of 
that portion of the denomination who oppose 
the action of the Conference above referred 
to. 


New Wueat.—A let of two hundred bushels 
of newly threshed wheat, and the first of the 
season, from Virginia, was sold in Philadel- 
phia last week, for $2 per bushel. If farmers 
grumble at such prices, they should try news- 
paper publishing, by way of contrast. Time 
was when wheat, that brought a dollar a bush- 
el was considered well sold; at the present 
time, agriculturists consider any thing less 
than two dollars per bushel as giving away 
their produce. 7 


A New City Ilatt 1x Battimuore.—The 


Baltimore correspondent of the New York 


World says:—‘‘The McDonough bequest of 
half a million or more is destined to build us 
a new city hall, equal to any in European 
capitals. Mayor Swann, having given us a 
new prison, a paid steam fire department, and 
city railroads, is resolved to leave behind him 
a park and a city hall worthy of his name. 
Baltimore now numbers not less than 300,000 
souls, and has taken the start in real city 
life.”’ 


Heavy Damaces Acatnst a Rattroap.—W, 
C. Nelsun of Monroe county, in a suit just de- 
cided in the Circuit Court, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, recovered damages of the East Tennessee 
and Georgia Railroad to the amount of $11,000. 
Nelson had shipped thousands of bushels of 
wheat, a few years since, and the testimony 
showed that the wheat was detained in the 
several depots of the company until it was 
injured to some extent, and until the price 
receded, causing him tv lose heavily. As 
many as nine of the jurors were for allowing 
him $25,000, but they finally compromised 
upon the award of $11,000. 

RarLtroaps Wisconsin.—Ten years ago 


Wisconsin had nota single mile of Railroad 
completed within her borders. Now nearly 


.one thousand miles are traversed daily by 


the cars. 


Ironstpes.—The frigate Constitution, 
‘Old Ironsides,” is to be prepared for sea. 
She has been detailed for the service of the 
Naval School at Annapolis as a practice ship. 


Tre Latest Forcery.—For some time past 
the Brooklyn Ferry Company have found their 
receipts diminishing without any apparent 
diminution of the travel—a state of things the 
directors were for some time unable to account 
for until an investigation led to the discovery 
that the tickets issued to foot passengers had 
been counterfeited by means of a very excellent 
Jac simile of the genuine ticket, which have been 
lithographed, and it is supposed that several 
thousand have been passed off upon the com- 

any. They are so well executed that it is 
impossible, without close scrutiny, to distin- 
guish the bogus from the genuine tickets. 


Toe Benton Monument.—The committee 
appointed to raise funds fur a marble statue of 
Iiun. Thomas H. Benton, at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, have obtained the desired amount— 
$10,000—and awarded the work to Miss Har- 
riet Hosmer. 


Stora 1n Boston.—The severest storm of 
rain and wind of the season occurred in Bos- 
ton and vicinity on the 29th ult., and besides 
destroying one-half of the Old Elm Tree on 
Boston Common, did a great amount of dam- 
age to other fine trees. Some injury was also 
done to the shipping and boats in port, and to 
chimneys and other property in range of the 
force of the gale, which passed across the city 
about half-past 6 o’clock, from west to east, 
lasting in its violence but a very few mo- 
ments. 


Tae Treaty wito Japan—The news from 
Japan by the last two arrivals renders it highly 
probable that nothing short of another Ameri- 
can fleet in that quarter can bring the Japan- 
ese government to a full sense of its treaty 
obligations. There appears to be two parties 
in that country, and that now in power is the 
regular succession to that which represented 
the government in the Perry treaty, since 
which all the trade we have with Japan has 
grown up. This incipient commerce appears 
to be daily growing obnoxious to a portion of 
the Japanese, who have influence with the 
governinent, if not power tv control it, and 
consequently the powers that be, although 


It is under- } 


profi ssing a favourable disposition towards 
foreigners, are constantly pursuing a more 
restrictive pulicy with them, as a means of 
alluying domestic dissensions. It is so diffi- 
cult tu get at the true cause of trouble in Ja- 
pan from the vague reports received, that 
much has.necessarily to be taken for granted. 


A Greek Consut.—Mr. George D. Canale, 
who has been appointed by the President ns 
Consular Agent at the port of Patras in West- 
ern Greece, is. a Greek by birth. The Boston 
Journal states that he is a master of the Eng- 
lish language, and that he has gained quite 
a reputation by his translation of Greek poetry. 


Fossin: Remwatns.—The Colorado (Texas) 
Citizen, in referring to the fossils of gigantic 
furms in Colorado county, supposes that they 
perished from drougth or starvation, centuries 
prior tu white settlements having been made. 


A Mopet Granpwotuer.—One of the census 
marshals in Franklin county, Tennessee, made 
the acquaintance of a lady seventy-five years 
old, who built three hundred yards of good 
rock fence within the last year with her own 
bands; and, what is more, she gathered and 
oarried in her arms all the materials of which 
the fence is built. 


Weatta or toe Unitep Srates.—The ag- 
gregate wealth of the United States amounts 
to $42,000,000,000, and the population is 
24,000,000 souls. The wealth divided by the 
population gives to each person $500, young 
and old, and, counting five persons to each 
family, it would give the handsome little for- 
tune of $2500 to every family of the Republic. 


Camets Trxas.—The experiment of the 
introduction of camels to perform some of the 
labour of the Southern States has been quite 
successful in Texas. At first, it was only 
supposed that they could be rendered useful 
in the transportation of goods over our sterile 
deserts, for they can travel a hundred miles 
without drinking. Lieutenant Beale very 
successfully showed how useful they could be 
made in this particular. In addition to this 
use, it has been ascertained that they are very 
valuable on the plantations. They ure vastly 
superior in strength to either the horse or the 
mule. “In Texas, the camel has been em- 
ployei for draft, and will work easily and 
kindly when hitched to-a plough or a wagon. 
It can carry on its back as much grain as can 
be packed in a two-horse wagon. 


President 
has appointed Lieutenant Colonel Joseph KE, 
Johnson, as Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, in place of General Jessup, deceased, 
confirme i by the Senate. 


New System or Raitroav Tickets.—Some 
time since a new system of checks on railroad 
tickets was adopted on the New Jersey Rail- 
road, and which has been generally followed 
on the other lines. The system is designed to 
facilitate the settlement of accounts with the 
several station-agents. Every ticket is num- 
bered, commencing at “0,” and going up to 
‘¢ 1,000,000,” if necessary. By this arrange- 
ment the number of tickets sold from any 
given station may be ascertaine] at any mo- 
ment without reckoning. The last ticket sold 
denotes the number. The tickets uf each 
station are numbered separately. 


Foreign News. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Adriatic brings London papers 
to the 20th of June. 

Among the passengers per Adriatic are M. 
Henri Mercier, the newly appointed French Am- 
bassador to Washington, with his family; also H. 
De V. Glenhoorsh, United States Consul at Rome, 
and bearer of despatches to the United States. 
Lady Franklin did not come in the Adriatic as 
was anticipated. Matters of importance have 
detained her in England, and she will probably 
come out in an early steamer. : 

The Conference of Sovereigns at Baden-Baden. 
closed on the 17th ult., and its results are said to be 
eminently satisfactory. Both the French and the 
Prussian journals declare that the peace of Europe 
is now consolidated and insured. 

A grand dinner took place at the Ducal Palace, 
in Baden, on Sunday the 18th ult., and it is report- 
ed that the French Emperor made a speech to the 
German Princes, favouring peace. 

With regard to Garibaldi’s proceedings there is 
nothing new. He seems to be quietly bringing 
Sicily into its new organization. He was reported 
to have received considerable reinforcements, and 
it would be gratifying if the fact were confirmed. 

Switzerland protests against the cession of North- 
ern Savoy to France. 

The city of Hamburg has sent an envoy from 
the Hamburg “Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals” to Queen Isabella of Spain, begging her to 
abolish the cruel sport of bull fighting. 

John Rowe, a journeyman painter, at Newport, 
(Eugland,) and a very steady, upright, and de- 
serving old man, has just become the possessor of 
the magnificent fortune of $200,000, by the decease 
of an uncle in Australia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, on the 18ih of June, 
Lord Brougham asked her Majesty's Government 
whether there was any truth in a report which 
had been current for the last two days that France 
either had despatched, or was about to do so,a 
large military force to Naples, inclusive of the 
naval force of seven vessels of war which she 
now had in the Neapolitan waters. Lord Gran- 
ville said there was no foundation whatever for 
the report that French troops had been sent to 
Naples, as such a course would be inconsistent 
with the declaration of the Emperor of the French, 
that.his policy in regard to Naples was one of non- 
interference. 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, Mr. 
James called attention to the enlistment now going 
on in Ireland, to furnish the Pope with troops in 
Italy, and asked the government what measures 
they intended to adopt, as there was abundant 
evidence to support a prosecution under the for- 
eign enlistment act. 

The second reading of the Church Rates Aboli- 
tion bill was thrown out by a decisive majority of 
128 to 31, in the House of Lords, June 19. A 
preliminary meeting was held at Birmingham on 
the 13th of June, to make arrangements for a 
public meeting to express the deep sympathy of 
the people of Birmingham with the brave Sicilians, 
and to raise a testimonial to their noble leader, 
General Garibaldi. 

FRANCE. 

The Emperor returned to Paris on the 18th ult. 
The German princes were unanimous at a pre- 
liminary conference on the question referring to the 
relations with foreign powers. Napoleon repeated 
his peaceful assurances, at an interview with the 
Prince of Prussia, which were most cordial. He 
did not allude to the questions regarding the Ger- 
man policy, or to the Italian question. 


SICILY. 

No movement of special importance had taken 
place in Sicily. “The Washington of Sicily,” as 
the English press are pleased to term Garibaldi, 
was said to be organizing his forces for an effort 
on the main land; but this is probably a mistake, 
unless his resources of men and means are greater 
than at present appear. The conscription to swell 
his forces had been ordered by decree for the 18th 
of June, and on the 20th the conscripts were to 
take their departure for Catania and Palermo. It 
is officially stated that two steamers, having on 
board 25,000 muskets, 32 cannon, 1000 tons of 
powder, a considerable sum of money, with a 
very large number of men on board as volunteers 
for the cause of Garibaldi, had been captured by 
the Neapolitan frigate Fulminante, and carried 
into Cagliari. The Sardinian Minister at Naples 
has demanded the restitution of the two steamers 
.;and their 800 passengers, the vessels having had 
passports to Malta. This demand has been sup- 
ported by the English Consul. ‘The captured ves- 
sels displayed American and Sardinian flags, and 
were well armed. 


TURKEY. 

The civil war in Turkey, up to last accounts, 
still continued. Thirty-six villages on Mount Le- 
banon are stated to have been burnt by the Druses, 
who have been the victors. The Turkish authori- 
ties have not interfered, and the soldiers who had 
been sent to protect the Christians had joined the 
Druses and participated in the massacre, 


On the 26th ult., by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., 
Mr. G. Taropore ZereGa of New York to Miss 
Gavpraita, daughter of Mr. Wittiam C. 
Irvine of Philadelphia. 

At Westchester, Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., 
by the Rev. William E. Moore, Lieutenant Her- 
MAN Biaes, United States Army, to Miss ANNA W., 
daughter of Dr. Witt1am 8S. Kine, United States 
Army. 

On the 26th ult, at Light street, Columbia 
county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. J. M. Salmon, 
Mr. Wittram M. Est to Miss Bernetta Smita, 
both of Light street, Columbia county, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

On Tuesday, the 5th ult., by the Rev. John P. 
Hudson, Mr. Moses DigrenperRFerR to Miss Caro- 
Line Browanp, both of White Deer, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. John Patton, Mr. 
Georce T. McCrory to Miss Priscitua C. Kane, 
all of Philadelphia. 

In the church of Bedminster, on the 28th ult., 


right boot, which it perforated. The skin 
was abraded in several places by the fluid in 


D. Dunbar, the Rev. Monnris C. Sorpnex of Phila- 
de}phia to Miss Brvusn, second daughter 
of the officiating clergyman, 

On the 28th ult., at Croton Falls, West 
county, New York, by the Rey. Joost sam 
Rev. A. CHAMBERLIN to Miss Jutia Fixen, daugh- 
ter of Silas Finch, Esq., of Croton Falls. 


Obituarn. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Friday morning, 29th 
ult., after a lingering and painful illness, borne 
with patienco and Christian resignation, aged 
thirty three vears, Mrs. SUSAN A. M, wife of 
Mr. WILLIAM HENRY MOORE, and youngest 
daughter of WILLIAM CAMM, Esq. 


Died, of searlet fever, in Neweastle, Delaware, 
on Friday, Sth ult., CLARENCE, aged seven 
years: on Saturday, 9th ult. LOUISA McWLL- 
LIAMS, aged four and a half years: and on San- 
day, IMth ult, WICKHAM BOOTH, aged one 
year, children of RICHARD and REBECCA JAN- 
VIER MARLEY. 

“Thy — lew thrice, and thrice my peace was 
slain— 

Insatiaté archer, could not once suffice? 

A. C.J. 

Departed this life, on the 18th ult., in the twen- 
{v-fourth year of her age, ANNIE M. OSBORN, 
<Idest daughter of Mr. Amos Osborn, of Harford 
county, Maryland. With heartfelt sorrow we re- 
cord the demise of this truly estimable youn 
lady. Possessed in a high degree of those mild 
and amiable virtues which are so ornamental to 
the female character, she secured and enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of a large circle of relatives 
and friends. Amidst the fascinations of earth sho 
wisely attended to the “one thing needful,” and 
consecrated herself to the service of the Redeemer. 
She was an exemplary and useful member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and her abiding confidence 
in the Saviour fully sustained ber as she passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Her 
intellect was unclouded to the last, and she spent 
her expiring moments in fervent devotion. “She 
entered heaven with prayer.” The community 
tenderly sympathize with these bereaved parents, 
who, in the course of a few months, have been 
called to consign two grown daughters to the si- 
lent dust.— Communicated. 

Died, at Wheeling, Virginia, June 24, GEORG 
P. LUCK WOOD, the rhe est son of Richard IL 
and Sarah Lockwood, of North Salem, New York, 
aged twenty-nine years. He was early and caro- 
fully taught the word of God and the way of sal- 
vation through Christ. Many years since he made 
a public profession of his attachment to the Sa- 
viour, and devoted himself to the work of prepa- 
ration for fag i the gospel. He entered the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton, and graduated 
with honour. His attainments in literature and 
science were of a high order, and gave hopeful 
——— of great usefulness in future life. At 
ength he entered upon those studies more par- 
ticularly bearing upon the calling to which he 
had devoted himself, and commenced the study of 
theology at the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Feeling the necessity of making 
— for the further prosecution of hia studies, 
1e accepted an invitation to become an Associate- 
Principal of the Lindsley Institute, Wheelin ¥ 
Virginia, which office he held at the time of his 
death. By his death the Institute has lost an ef- 
ficient and accomplished teacher, and all who 
knew him valued and honoured him as a friend, 
and such mourn for him now he is gone. His 
disease was of such a nature that we have no ex- 
pression from his bed of death in relation to the 
state of his mind. But what is far better, we have 
the testimony of his life. We mourn not without 
ho We trust he fell asleep in Jesus to awake 
in his righteousness.— Communicated. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in Bellair, Maryland, on thes 
Tuesday (10th) of July, at font o'clock, P. — 

R. C. Stated Clerk. 


_The Presbytery of Winchester stands ad- 
journed to meet in Winchester, Virgini Tues- 
day, July 17th, at eight o’clock, P. i. wy: a 
J. R. Stated Clerk. 


Hotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
mecting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Mon- 
day, the 9th inst., at four o'clock, P. M., at the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircueti, Recording Secretary. 


UNION SABBATH SERVICES.—The Seventh 
Presbyterian Church and the Third Reformed 
Dutch Church, Philadelphia, will worship toge- 
ther on the Sabbath during the months of Jul 
and August. The Rev. Mr. Crowell of the Sevent 
Presbyterian Church will preach in the two church- 
es during the month of July, and the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, of the Reformed Dutch Church, during the 
month of August. Services during the month of 
July in the Third Reformed Dutch Church in the 
a at half-past ten o’clock, and in the Se- . 
venth Presbyterian Church in the evening, at 
eight o’clock. 

28- Service to-morrow, Sabbath Morning, 8th 
of July, at half-past ten o’clock, in the Tarp Re- 
Dutcn Caurcn, Filbert and Tenth streets, 
and in the Seventn Cuurcn, Broad street above 


y-Chestnut, in the Evening at eight o'clock. The 


Seventh Church-will be open only in the Even- 
ing, and the Dutch Reformed only in the Morn- | 
ing. 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCII.—The 
Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadetphia, 
will be open for public worship at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., every Sabbath during the summer. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH. — The 
usual monthly Sabbath evening service in the 
West Spruce Street Church, corner of Spruce and 
Seventeenth streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
(Sabbath), 8th inst., at eight o'clock. 


SSUES DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
—821 Chestnut Strect, Philadel- 
phia. 
PLANTATION SERMONS, SERIES II. 
Lessons about Salvation from the Life and 
Words of the Lord Jesus, being a Second Series of 
Plantation Sermons. By the Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 12mo, pp. 264. 
Price 55 cents. 


1. Good News. 2. John the Baptist. 
3. Temptation. 4. Someof Jesus’ Mighty Works. 
5. Some of Jesus’ Mighty Works. 

6. More of Jesus’ Mighty Works. 

7. Wise Words. 8. Wise Words. 
9. The Sower. 10. The Prodigal Son. 
1l. Christ’s Friends and Enemies. 

12. Last Days. 13. Last Days. 
14. Triai and Death. 

15. How Jesus will Come Again. 
SERIES FOR YOUTH. 

18mo. Illustrated.) 
Nursery Tales for her Little Friends. By Cousin 
Martha. 18mo, pp. 76. Price 20 and 24 cents. 


Also, 

The Sabbath-school Bell, a New Collection of 
Choice Hymns and Tunes, Original and Standard. 
Compiled by Horace Waters. Pp. 144. Price 12 
cents per copy, or $10 per 100 copies. 

And the following in French: 

Watt's Historical Catechisin. 5 cents. 

Westminster Shorter Catechism. 4 cents. 

Trons on Baptism. 3 cents. 
The Swiss Peasant. 3 cents. 
The Scarlet Cord. 3 cents. 3 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 7—4t 


CoNTENTS. 


ADIES’ WOVEN WATCH-SPRING HOOP 
SKIRTS.—Ladies’ Sizes, from 50 cents to 
$1.50. Ladies’ Woven Skirts, 10 hoops, 50 cents. 
Ladies’ Woven Skirts, 15 hoops, 75 cents. Ladies’ 
Woven Skirts, 20 hoops, $1. Ladies’ Woven. 
Skirts, 25 hoops, $1.25. Ladies’ Woven Skirts, 30 
hoops, $1.50. And all sizes of Misses Woven 
Skirts. Chinchilla Zephyrs, of all kinds, 20 cents 
r ounce. Trimmings, Ribbons, Laces, Hair 
ets, Corsets, &c., at great sacrifices. 
J.G. MAXWELL & SON, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Establish- 
ment, Eleventh and Chestnut streets, Philadel- 
phia. july 7—I1t 


ITTENHOUSE ACA DEM Y.—English and 
Classical School— North east corner of Chest- 
nut and Eighteenth streets, (Entrance Third Door 
on Eighteenth street,) Philadelphia —This School, 
formerly conducted by Messrs. Barrows & West- 
cott, has now been in suecessfal operation five 
years. Its location in the western part of the 
city is @ very desirable one. The rooms being 
large, well lighted and ventilated, are probably 
not surpassed in the city for convenience and 
comfort. The course of study is comprehensive, 
and, as far as practicable, varied to meet the par- 
ticular wanta of each pupil. A thorough under- 
standing and mastery of studies is considered more 
desirable than rapid advancement with superficial | 
knowledge. In the lower classes special atten- 
tion is given to Spelling, Reading, and the com- 
mon English branches; also to the first principles 
of Latin. In the advanced classes pupils are in- 
structed in the higher Mathematical and English 
branches, and the Latin and Greek languages. 
There are frequent exercises in Declamation and 
Com position. 
Tne Principal gives his personal attention to 
the management and instruction of the School, 
and aims to combine firm and impartial discipline 
with thorough scholarship. He is assisted by 
able teachers in the branches in which they give 
instruction. The academie year is divided into 
two sessions of five months each; the first session 
commencing on the Ist Monday of September, the 
second on the first day of February. 

Terms of Tuition.—Boys under twelve years of 
age, $40 per session. Boys over twelve years of 
age, $50 per session. Payment at the middle of 
each term. Modern Languages and Drawing ex- 
tra. JOHN H. WESTCOTT, Principal. 


References.—The President and Professors of 
the College of New Jersey, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D.D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Hon. George Shars- 
wood, LL.D., J. J. Reese, M.D., William Har- 
ris, M.D., William Purves, James Dunlap, William 
Mann. G. 8. Benson, Henry C. Blair, J. T. Tho- 
mas, John M. Harper. Lemuel Coffin, J. M. Yan | 
Harlingen, William F. Leech, George H. Stuart, 
William H. French, Edwin Greble, Philadelphia. 


by the Rey. William Brush, assisted by the Rev. . 


july 7—3tq 
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‘WHEREFORE AND WHY? 


&D the world is a happy and beautiful world!” 
Said a child that I met by the way; 
«For hark! bow the wild winds rush thro’ the pines; 
And see how the sunlight dances and shines 
~~ Where the rippling waters stray! 
O! the woodlandsare filled with wonderful things. 
There the woodpecker taps, and the storm throstle 
And the squirrels are ever at play; [sings, 
Where the startled water-hen claps her wings, 
And the dragon-fly airy sammersaults flings; 
And the trout breaks the pool into sparkling rings, 
And the bulrush waves in the tangled springs 
Where the white lily floats all day.” 


«“ Ab! the world is a beautiful world!” I said, 
«To a shadowless spirit like thine!” 
As from forest and field through the shining hours, 
He heaped up his treasures of eggs and flowers, 
And fairy stones rare and fine. , 
At times, from coppice and hollow hard by, 
Rang out his blithe and exulting cry, 
Till the sunlight had ceased to shine. 
When the blue vail of twilight covered the sky, 
And the spirit like stars came out on high, 
And slumber fell soft on lis weary eye; 
Still he murmured —« How fast the hours do fly, 
For a life so happy as mine!” 


“O! this world is a dark and a wearisome world !” 
Said a man that I met by the way; 
®I look on my life-time of fourscore years, 
~And alas! what a picture of gloom it appears, 
Scarce teuched by a golden ray! 
What fearful phantasies fill the brain; 
For the past with its visions of sorrow and pain 
- Still haunts me by night and day! 
What is life, when our pleasures 0 quickly wane; 
When all that we toil for, and hope for, is vain, 
And long in the dreary church-yard have lain 
The dear friends of youth; and alone I remain; 
O! would that I too were away!” 


O! the world goeth round from sun to sun— 
Now moonlight and starlight shine— 
Surely wiser we grow; yet the Wherefore and Why, 
That this thing or that thing first should die, 
Poor man hath no wit to divine. 
The gray morn is breaking; the cock may crow, 
The wind and the rain may beat and blow 
And the dark sky redden and shine; 
But the child so light-hearted some hours ago, 
- Is mute—ay! and blind—in death lying low! 
Whilst the old man wakes up, and rocks to and fro, 
Mourning over—«O! would that I too might go— 


What a wearisome life is mine!” , 
— Westry Gib 


ONE EAR AT A TIME. 


Many extraordinary persons, who have 
figured in history as men of action, have 
had a propensity to do their thoughts rather 
than speak them; to convey, or at least to 
enforce, their meaning by some significant 
action rather than by words. 

Sir Walter Scott relates of Napoleon that 
ence in a sharp altercation with hts brother 
Lucien, not being able to bow him to his 
will, he dashed on the marble floor a mag- 
nificent watch which he held in his hand, 
exclaiming, “‘I made your fortunes. I can 
scatter them to pieces easier than I do that 
watch |” 

Every body has heard the story of Canute 
the Great, who, when his cortiers were ex-’ 
tolling his power and good fortune as a kind 
of omnipotence over nature as well as men, 
quietly ordered his throne to be set on the 
sea-beach when the tide was out, and, when 
the waves came rolling in, playing around 
his seat, and irreverently throwing water 
and spray over his sacred person, he silently 
allowed the spectacle to rebuke their silly. 
flattery. 

A good instance of this symbolism is re- 
lated of Alexander the Great. An accusa- 
tion was once presented to him, against one 
of his officers. When the informer began 
his statement, Alexander turned one ear 
towards him, and closed the other firmly 
with his hand; implying that he who would 
form a just judgment must not abandon 
himself altogether to the party who gets 
the first hearing; but, while he gives one 
ear to the accusation, he should reserve the 
other, without bias or prepossession, to the 
defence. 

If we should shut both ears when we hear 
an injurious report, in most cases, no harm 
would be done. But the least that fairness 
requires is, to keep one closed and reserve 
it for the other. side. For who does not 
know (though most people forget,) that 
there are two sides to every story. If we 


would only adhere to the rule of one ear at’ 


a time, it would prevent many a rash judg- 
ment, and spare many an injured reputation 
and mapy a wounded heart. 


An Adventure with Esquimaux Dogs. 


The following extract from Dr. Hayes’ 
_ Arctic Boat Journey” will be read with 
interest at the present time, when the wri- 
ter’s proposed Polar Expedition is one of 
the topics of the day. 


The dogs were fastened by their long 
‘traces, each team being tied to a separate 
stake. They were howling piteously. Hav- 
ing been exposed to all the fury of the storm, 
with no ability to run about, they had grown 
cold; and, as their masters told us, having 
had nothing to eat during thirty-six hours, 
they must have been savagely hungry. 
One of them had already eaten his trace, 
but we came out fortunately at the proper 
moment to prevent an attack upon the 
sledges. 

Leaving the hunters to look after their 
teams, I returned to the hut. The blind- 
ing snow which battered my face made me 
insensible to every thing except the idea of 
getting out of it; and, thinking of no dan- 
ger, I was in the act ef stooping to -enter 
the doorway, when a sudden noise behind 
me caused me to look around, and there, 
close at my heels, was the whole pack of 
thirteen hungry dogs, snarling, snapping, 
and showing their sharp teeth like a drove 
of ravenous wolves. It was fortunate that 
I had not got down upon my knecs, or they 
would have been upon my back. In fact, 
so impetuous was their attack that one of 
them had already sprung when I faced 
round. I caught him on my arm and kicked 
him down the hill. The others were, for 
the moment, intimidated by the suddenness 
of my movement, and at seeing the summary 
manner in which their leader had been 
dealt with; and they were in the act of 
sneaking away when they perceived that I 
was powerless to do them any harm, having 
nothing in my hand. Again they assumed 
the offensive; they were all around me; an 
instant more and [ should be torn to pieces. 
I had faced death in several shapes before, 
but never had [ felt as then; my blood 
fairly curdled in my veins. Death down 
the red throats of a pack of wolfish dogs 
had something about it peculiarly unpleas- 
ant. Conscious of my weakness, they were 
preparing for a spring. I had not time 

_even to halloo for help; to run would be 
the readiest means of bringing the wretches 
upon me. My eye swept round the group 
and caught something lying half buried in 
the snow, about ten feet distant. Quick as 
a flash I sprang, as I never sprang before 
or since, over the back of a huge fellow who 
stood before; and the next instant I was 
whirling about me the lash of a long whip, 
cutting to right and left. The dogs retreat- 
ed before my blows and the fury of my on- 
set, and then sullenly skulked behind the 
rocks. The whip had clearly saved my 
life; there was nothing else within my 
reach, and it had been dropped there acci- 
dentally by Kalutunah as he went down to 
the sledges. 

My principal object in mentioning this 
littte incident is to show the savage propen- 
sity of these dogs, which are to the Esqui- 
maux more than the horse to us or the 
camel to the Arab. Savage they are, how- 
ever, only when hungry. The night with- 
out food had developed all their latent wolf- 
ish qualities. Reclaimed wolves they doubt- 
less are; and, as shown by the boldness of 
their attack when my back was turned, and 
when I had nothing in my hand, and their 
timidity when I had possession of a slender 
whip, they have all of a wolf’s cowardice. 
Their masters keep them in subjection only 
by intimidation; they will do nothiog for a 


msn they do not fear; and even the hunter, 
who has been accustomed to them for years, 
and has fed them and driven them, has to 
watch them closely when they are hungry. 
His whip is then his constant companion. 
They are capable of no attachment to their 
master, be he ever so kind, except in rare 
cases; and they will follow the man who 
last fed them. AA little child ora disabled 
person is never safe amongst them in time 
of scarcity. 


PERILS OF POMPEII EXPLORATION. 
A Sicdecemient id Naples sends the 
London Atheneum the following warning 
to antiquaries, and other curious folks, how 
they run about among the ruins of Pom- 


ii: 

c Two young officers of the Rifle Brigade, 
Messrs. Turner and Boyle, on leaving from 
Malta, had gone over to Pompeii, and had 
been groping amongst the cellars of the old 
houses. Mr. Turner, on passing what ap- 

red to be a doorway, was precipitated 
into an ancient well. Hearing a sudden 
crash, his friend hastened to the spot, but, 
although he repeatedly called Turner by 


| name, no answer was returned, and over- 


come by apprehension, he gave the alarm, 
and called together a number of the official 
and unofficial savages who tenant the place. 
By this time Turner had regained his 
senses, and had recovered so far as to be 
able to stand upright at the bottom of the 
well, which fortunately was dry. Accord- 
ing: to directions which he himself shouted 
up, a light was first let down, and then a 
rope, which proved to be too short. At 
last a piece of a plank, with a rope attached 
to each end, was let down, and the lost man 
was steadily brought up. He had been up- 
wards of an hour at the bottom of this well, 
which was afterwards measured by the 
officials, and found to be thirty metres, or 
nearly one hundred feet in depth. Marvel- 
lous to relate, he was in a state to be driven 
back to Naples; and, for the satisfaction of 
those of his friends whose eye may glance 
at this notice, on being examined by Dr. 
Bishop, it was reported that no injury had 
been sustained. The accident took place 
in the Vicoletto della Regina, near the 
Forum Civile, in a house which had been 
abandoned as possessing no especial in- 
terest.” 


— 


SOUND PHILOSOPHY! 


RER 

RETER 

RETNTER 
RETNINTER 
RETNIRINTER 
RETNIRPRINTER 
RETNIRPBPRINTER 
RETNIRPBHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPRHTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTYAPAYTHEPRINTBER 
RETNIRPEATYAYTHBPRINTBHR 
RETNIRPBATYTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHTHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEHEPRINTER 
RETNIRPEPRINTER 
RETNIRPRINTER 
RETNIRINTER 
RETNINTER 
RETNTER 
RETER 
RBER 
R 


TALKING AND WRITING. 


A man never knows what he has read 
until he has either talked about it or written 
about it. Talkiog and writing are digestive 
processes which are absolutely essential to 
the mental constitution of the man who de- 
vours many books. But it is not every man 
that can talk. Talking implies, first of all, 
a readiness on the part of the speaker, and, 
next, a sympathetic listener. It is therefore 
as a digestive process the most difficult, if it 
is the most rapid, in its operation. Writing 
is a different affair; a man may take his 
time to it, and not require a reader; he can 
be his own reader. It is an easier, although 
more formal process of digestion than talk- 
ing. It is in every body’s power; and every 


| body who reads much makes more or less 


use of it, because, as Bacon says, if he does 
not write, then he ought to have extraordi- 
nary faculties to compensate for such ne- 
glect. It is in this view that we are to 
understand the complaint of a well-known 
author, that he was ignorant of a certain 
subject, and the means by which he was to 
dispel his ignorance—namely, by writing on 
it. It is in this view that the monitorial 
system of instruction has its great value— 
to the monitors it is the best sort of teach- 
ing. It is from the same point of view that 


-Sir William Hamilton used to lament the 


decay of teaching as a part of the education 
of students at the universities. In the old- 
en time it was necessary to the obtaining of 
a degree, that the graduate should give evi- 
dence of his capacity as a teacher; and in 
the very titles of his degree, as magister, 
and doctor, he was designated a teacher. 
A man never knows any thing, Sir William 
used to say, until he has taught it in some 
way or other—it may be orally, it may be 
by writing a book. It is a grand truth, 
and points a fine moral. Knowledge is 
knowledge, say the philosophers; it is pre- 
cious for its own sake, it is an end to itself. 
But nature says the opposite. Knowledge 


‘is not knowledge until we use it; it is not 


ours until we have brought it under the 
command of the great social faculty, speech ; 
we exist for society, and knowledge is null 
until we give it expression, and in so doing 
make it over to the social instinct.—Black- 
wood. 


Neapolitan Atrocities in Sicily. 


The Rev. G. W. Bridges of Beachly, 
Gloucester, England, writes to the London 
Times on this subject: 


Tn one of your powerful appeals to hu- 
manity on behalf of the oppressed Sicilians, 
you lately noticed the atrocities committed 
under authori'y by the police of Palermo in 
the year 1848, when they last attempted to 
free themselves from the oppressor, and 
most true is your unvarnished tale. On 
the morning of the 17th of February in 
that year, [ was among the foremost, and 
the only Englishman present, when the 
rush was made into the disclosed region of 
death which you refer to. The facts were 
these: —About forty of the sbirrt had been 
captured by the revolutionists, treated by 
them with kindness, and placed in security 
until they could be sent to Naples—a 
friendly precaution to prevent their being 
murdered by the indignant mob, which 
then broke into the police palace, and cast 
the books and furniture from the windows. 
A portion of the spacious building appeared. 
however, to be inaccessible; windows and 
loop-holes there were in it, but no opening 
to one entire wing of the dark prison-house. 
Presently, on removing one of the huge 
bookcases, some fresh plastered wall ap- 
peared concealed behind it; a passage was 
quickly broken through it, and the senses 
were almost overpowered by the steaming 
effluvia which issued from seven dark cham- 
bers communicating with each other, where, 
upon clearing the loopholes, a secreted scene 
of horror was before us, such as wants the 
best testimony to be believed. There lay 
human bodies, and the mutilated remains 
of such, in every state of death and decay— 
bundles of rotting rags mingled with bones, 
and limbs, and filth filled the corners of the 
smaller rooms; chains hung rivetted to the 
walls above, whence some of these remains 
had dropped as they died—some still hold- 
ing in their iron grasp the arms or ancles 
of their famished victims. Skeletons, al- 
most fleshless, were piled upon others which 


were quite so, and placed on stone shelves | 
which had served as their beds while liv- 

ing; naked bodies, black and pulpy, were 

hidden beneath others more recently dead, 

yet alive with maggots; and, greater horror 

still, two human bodies, in writhing atti- 

tudes, were hanging crucified upon the wall 

of the largest chamber, the reeking blood- 

stained stones of which held rusty spikes 

corresponding to the outstretched hands and 

feet of others which had been so suspended, 

and still retaining the stringy remains of 
muscles torn to shreds, from which the 

heavier portions had dropped, and lay in 

heaps of putridity beneath. Shrieks of 
indignant horror arose from the infuriate 

crowd, a portion of which rushed back to 

the prison where the captured sbirri were 

secured, brought them out, and shot them 

down on the instant. Others remained, 

raking and searching among the bones and 
bodies, examining minutely the putrid rem- 
nants of those they fancied might have 
been their fathers, brothers, or kindred, 

who had long been missing, but whose fate 
they knew not. One of the sbirri, whose 
life I tried in vain to save, endeavoured to 
persuade me that the suspended bodies were 
not crucified while alive, but nailed there 
to augment the tortures of the living pris- 

oners. Further details I could give, from 
my intimacy with Sicily and its people 
during those stirring times; this, indeed, 
was a scene never to be forgotten—cnough 
to sicken the thought that dwells on it, and 
to attest, were it needed, the usual and very 
accurate truthfulness of your assertions.”’ 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


A remarkable circumstance in natural 
history has lately occurred in Miss Spar- 
row’s schools, in the village of Colwich, 
Staffordshire, England. During the holi- 
days in Easter week one of the windows of 
the boys’ school being open, a robin flew in 
and built her nest between two parcels of 
books on a shelf, which any of the boys 
could reach. On the reassembling of the 
school the nest was shown to the boys, and 
it was put to their good feeling that the 
bird should be allowed to lay her eggs and 
hatch them in peace; and for this purpose 
the window by which she entered was still 
left open, so that she might come and go 
as she pleased. There are more than one 
hundred boys on the books, and nearly 
that number in daily attendance, so that the 
fate of the poor bird seemed to hang upon 
a very slender thread, as one mischievous 
hand would have been enough to destroy all 
her hopes. To the great credit of the boys, 
however, not one has been found untrue to 
the pledge which they all virtually gave, 
and she has been allowed for five weeks to 
fly in and out unmolested—to lay her eggs, 
aud hatch her young, and at last to take 
them all off in safety. It has been through- 
out a very wholesome act of self-discipline 
to the school, and a very interesting lesson 
in natural history. Whilst the boys have 
been at work or at play, or even when sing- 
ing at morning prayers, the bird has been 
going in and out, apparently quite uncon- 
cerned, fetching worms for her chicks, or 
sometimes sitting at the open window, watch- 
ing the scholars, if not joining in their song. 
Her mate seldom, if ever, ventured into the 
room, but constantly brought insects to the 
window or to a neighbouring tree, which she 
fetched away to her brood as fast as he sup- 
plied them. Being strong enough on the 
wing to be safely trusted, (though not able 
to fly up to the high window at which the 
mother entered,) the young birds were 
caught, and allowed to fly into the neigh- 
bouring bushes. Until then it had not been 
observed that there were more than four of 
them; but after four had been caught and 
sent out, the mother still kept flying in and 
about the room, as if in search of something. 
At length a chirp was heard on the floor, 
and there a fifth chick was found, which 
was caught and put through the window to 
the rest, to the great and unmistakeable 
delight of the mother, who flew to welcome 
it with joy, apparently proving beyond a 
doubt, that the anxious parent could count 
her flock, and miss one if absent. Since 
then she has returned to the room no more. 
It will be a matter of interest to see whether 
another year she will seek again the quar- 
ters where she has met with such hospitable 
treatinent. 


AN IMPRESSIVE NARRATIVE. 


A few years ago I was travelling in South 
America. As I approached the base of a 
mountain which lay in my route, I found 
it covered with what I supposed to be an 
undergrowth of weeds. But I pressed my 
way onward, and climbed up its sides, till 
I reached the summit. When I had gain- 
ed the top, I gazed around me with delight, 
and happened to look back upon the wind- 
ing path in which I had ascended, and lo! 
my whole path was clearly marked out, to 
the very foot of the mountain. I found it 
was caused by my having walked through 
a growth of the sensitive plant, as it is 
familiarly known to us, which grows indi- 
genous there. It had left all my way plain 
before me, so that I could trace my foot- 
steps in all their curves and deviations, as 
I had struggled up the sides of that beau- 
tiful mountain. 

A few months after that, as I was repos- 
ing in my tent in California, at 12 o’clock 
at night, a man came to the door of an ad- 
joining tent, and called out: 


“Are there any Christians here, gentle-— 


men?” 

One man sprang from his bed. 

‘‘T love my Saviour,” said he. | 

‘‘Come with me, then,” said the stran- 
ger. ‘‘There’s a man dying out here, just 
beyond the walls of Captain "s fort; 
and he says he wants to talk with a Chris- 
tian.”’ 

They ran out together, although the rain 
poured down in torrents, until they came to 
where the dying man lay. He was stretch- 
ed on a couch, [ was going to say, but I 
hardly know what to call it. for it was made 
up of broken branches. On these he lay, 
while a few bed-spreads were thrown over 
him. He was dying. Let us hear his 
testimony: 

He said to my Christian friends who 
gathered around him, 

‘‘T have now reached a point at which 
the whole scene of my life seems to lie visi- 
bly befure me. Kvery action that I have 
committed, every sin, every crime that I 
have perpetrated before God, seems to stare 
me right in the face. I can see my way 
clear back to my youth; and as [ look, the 
scenes of iniquity and guilt in which I have 
engaged pass one and another before me in 
terrible review.” 

They sang with him, and prayed with 
him, and endeavoured to console him, and 
point him to Jesus; but said he: 

“It’s all over now—all over! I have 
rejected Christ, and there is no salvation 
for 

He ceased speaking. They sang and 
prayed with him again; and whilst thus 
engaged, he clused his eyes in death. His 
immortal spirit passed into the presence of 
the God whom he acknowledged to have 
sinned against and rejected all his life. 

Unconverted friend, you will reach that 
point. by-and-by, when every scene of your 
life, like the life of this dying man, or like 
my path up the mountain, will pass in ter- 
rible review before you. Then your an- 
guish and your agony will be terrible to 
witness, when you reflect that you have 
rejected Jesus Christ, and that he is about 
to leave you to perish in your sios! 


SAMARITANS.—The sect of the Samaritans 
still exists, lineal descendants of those to 
whom Christ spake. In all the world there 


are only one hundred and thirty-three of 
them, and all but two or three live still at 
the foot of Mount Gerizim, in the Holy 
Land. 


THE 


THE EYES. 


An eye can threaten like the loaded gun, 
or can insult like hissing or kicking; or in 
its altered mood, by beams of kindness can 
make the heart dance with joy. The eye 
obeys exactly the action of the mind. 
When a thought strikes us, the vision is 
fixed, and remains looking at a distance ; 
in enumerating names of persons or coun- 
tries—as France, Spain, Britain, or Ger- 
many—the eye winks at each new name. 
There is an also in the eye which the 
mouth does not participate in. ‘The ar- 
tist,”’ as Michael Angelo said, ‘‘ must have 
his measure in his eye.” Eyes are bold as 
lions—bold, running, leaping. They speak 
all languages; they need no encyclopedia to 
aid in the interpretation of their language; 
they respect neither rank nor fortune, vir- 
tue nor sex, but they go through and 
through you in a moment of time. You 
can read in the eyes of your companion, 
while you talk with him, whether your 
arguments hit, though his tongue will not 
confess it. There is a look by which a 
man tells you he is going to say a good 
thing, and a look which says when he has 
said it. 

Vain and forgotten are all the fine offers 


of hospitality, if there is no holiday in the | 


eye. How many inclinations are avowed 
by the eye, though the lips dissemble! 
How often does one come from a company 
in which it may easily happen he has said 
nothing; that no important remark has 
been addressed to him, and yet in his sym- 
pathy with the company he seems not to 
have a sense of this fact, for a stream of 
light has been flowing into him and out of 
him through his eyes. As soon as men are 
off their centres, the eyes show it. 


A JAW-BONE THREE FEET LONG. 


The Indiana Slate Sentinel of the 18th, says 
of an immense jaw-bone revently found in the 
bed of the Shawnee creek :—‘“ The bone, as we 
before remarked, was found in the bed of the 
Shawnee creek. One of the teeth was observed 
sticking above the surface of the gravel, by a 
boy who dug it out and took it to Dr. Marsh, 
of Attica, who purchased it of him. The doc- 
tor forwarded it to his brother-in-law, Attor- 
ney General McDonald, in whose office it now 
is. Itis evidently a section of the jaw, (infe- 
rior maxillary.) It seems to have been bro- 
ken off near the symphisis mentor, or chin. 
Near the broken end is a fissure in the bone, 
apparently the socket of a tusk. The length 
of the bone is 36 inches, 8} inches wide by 
about the same depth at the point where the 
teeth are set, decreasing in volume both ways. 
There are two teeth, loose in the sockets, the 
first 9 inches long by 44 wide, the other 64 
inches long by 4} wide. The enamel upon 
the teeth is perfect, and their acuteness con- 
veys the impression that the subject was quite 
young. The bone unquestionably belongs to 
the mastodon family. 


Farm and Garden. 


CaTTLE DisEase.—Charles W. Bathgate, 
in a letter to the American Agriculturist, 
dated Fordham, Westchester county, New 
York, June 14, 1860, says :—“‘At your re- 
quest, I give briefly my experience with the 
pleuro pneumonia, or ‘cattle disease.’ Du- 
ring many years past, I have from time to 
time had animals affected with a disease 
very similar, in every respect, to that now 
attracting so much attention in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere. I think the disease 
has been more or less prevalent in various 
parts of the country for at least fifteen years 
past—its virulence depending upon local 
causes, weather, &c.—and now that public 
attention is attracted to the subject, we 
shall, doubtless, hear of it from all sections, 
probably in every one of the older States. 
Formerly it was confined somewhat to dairy 
herds, and it being to the interest of the 
milkmen to keep the matter quiet, little 
was said upon the subject in the public 
prints. You have doubtless received many 
individual letters describing single animals 
affected, and asking prescriptions. The dis- 
ease appears to be among cattle what con- 
sumption is among men; similar in charac- 
ter and effects, but less general, and more 
easily overcome. In former years the ani- 
mals, in my own herd and in the herds of 
my neighbours, rarely recovered after the 
disease became seated upon them. Our 
treatment then was bleeding and physick- 
ing; but during the past winter, a few cases 
of the disease appearing, we adopted a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment, and, though the 
animals were as badly attacked as in former 
years, we have succeeded in restoring every 
one to perfect health. Our treatment is 
this:—As soon as an animal appears dis- 
eased, we separate it from other animals, 
and place it where it will have plenty of air, 
‘but be sheltered from cold storms and from 
hot sun—in short, give pleuty of pure air, 
and a cool but uniform temperature. No 
medicine is given internally, except first-rate 
diet in small quantity. Ground oats, with 
a trifle of good hay or pasture, we have 
found best. The animal will seldom eat 
but a small quantity of oatmeal, and this 
being nourishing, and not hard of digestion, 
gives ‘good heart,’ and consequently more 
ability to resist and thyow off disease. Ezx- 
ternally, we get up a counter-irritation over 
the region of the lungs. To do this, we 
apply the common ‘blister salve,’ or Span- 
ish flies. It is made as strong as possible 
by the usual methods of the druggists. 
The hair is shaved off for about the size 
of the whole hand on both sides of the ani- 
mal, just back of the fore legs, not too high 
up the sides. 
strongly rubbed into the skin upon the sha- 
ven spot. The sores are allowed to run for 
a day or two, and then dressed with sweet 
oil or lard. With us, one blistering has 
answered in every case; but, should an 
animal be very bad, I would recommend 
a second blistering, if necessary, after the 
first has commenced to heal. In regard to 
the disease being contagious, my opinion is, 
that where animals come directly in contact, 
as when they stand side by side in stalls, 
or come together in yards or pastures, the 
footid breath from one animal may be in- 
haled by another, and become the seed of 
disease, if the health and vigour of the ani- 
mal be not sufficient to resist and throw off 
its effects.” 


CABBAGE FOR FoppEeR.—There is no 
vegetable that can be planted after the first 
of July that will give so great a yield of 
fodder as cabbages; and no one who is 
likely to be short of pasturage, or winter 
feed, should neglect this highly important 
adjunct to hisothercrops. The notion that 
cabbages should only be grown by the dozen, 
for couking in the kitchen, is au old and, we 
may add, a foolish one. Grow them by the 
thousand, and, after pasture fails, feed them 
from where they are growing, to every do- 
mestic animal on the farm. When the 
ground freezes, pull up your cabbage crop 
and store it in the cellar, or the barn, or 
under straw, until you can feed it out. 


Dry Rice.—A new variety of rice, called 
dry rice, has recently excited the attention 
of agriculturists in France. It was intro- 
duced from China by the Société d’ Accli- 
mation, and is particularly recommended on 
account of its adaptation to cultivation on 
dry lands. The grain is said to resemble 
that of the common rice, and its culture to 
be like that of wheat. 


Fopper Crops.—Every farmer who an- 
ticipates any lack of fodder next winter, or 
short pasture next fall, should prepare for 
it at once by sowing corn. It should be put 
in before July first, but it will sometimes 
make a valuable crop if planted as late as 
the tenth of July in this latitude. It isa 
good plan to put it in by ploughing sod 
ground flat, and dropping the seed by hand 
in every furrow, just where the two join, 
placing the kernels from two to four inches 


apart. If there is a good growth of grass, 


The blister salve is then 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


all the better; and better still if the grass 
was manured in the spring. It is a 

plan to mow oats or rye for soiling, and then 
plough, and sow corn for winter fodder. 


Potsonina Rats.—The best food with 
which to mix poison for killing rats, 1s 
pumpkin seeds. Wet them and sprinkle 
on a little arsenic, which will adhere to the 
seeds. 
mice, while cats, fowls, &c., not being fond 


Wherever poison is put up for these trouble- 
some pests of the farm, water should be near 
by, so that they may eat, drink, and die, out- 
side of their holes and hiding-places. Musk- 
rats, which are often troublesome pests upon 
some farms bordering upon creeks or ponds, 
may be poisoned with arsenic upon pieces 
of parsnip or sweet apple.—Albany Argus. 


New Remepy.—A couple of Norway 
spruce trees, apparently dead, were recently 
galvanized into life and wonderful vigour, by 
Judge Fuller, of Coldwater, Michigan, by 
means of a battery of zinc and iron placed 
near the roots. The branches are swelling 
out, and new leaves are forming where be- 
fore they were falling off. | 


TurniIPs.—Do not forget to sow turnip 
seed ‘‘on the twenty-fifth day of July, wet 
or dry,” and that you must begin to prepare 
your land in June. Bone-dust, or super- 
phosphate of lime, is the best manure that 
you can use, and you can use it liberally, 
and it will pay you well for its cost. A 
good crop of turnips will help you out won- 
derfully when short of hay. : 


YEAST FoR BREAD.—The following meth- 
ods of making yeast for bread are both easy 
and expeditious :—Boil one pound of good 
flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
and a little salt, in two gallons of water, for 
one hour; when milk-warm, bottle it and 
cork it close. It will be fit for use in twen- 
ty-four hours. One pint of this will make 
eighteen pounds of bread. ; 


Another Way.—To a pound of mashed 
potatoes (mealy ones are best,) add two 
ounces of brown sugar, and two spoonsfull 
of common yeast. The potatoes first to be 
passed through a colander, and mixed with 
warm water to a proper consistence. Thus 


good yeast. Keep it moderately warm while 
fermenting. No sugar is used by bakers 
when adding the pulp of potatoes to their 
rising. 


They will be eaten by rats and 


of such food, will not meddle with them. | 


a pound of potatoes will make a pound of 


Stay YEAR OF GRACE.—The Year of Grace; 
A History of the Revival in Ireland, A. D. 
1859. By the Rev. William Gibson, D.D. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Barrow Stow, D.D. 


12mo. $1.25. 
Mourning Hours in Patmos; The Opening Vi- 
sion of the Apocalyrse, and Christ's istles to 


the Seven Churches of Asia. By A.C. Thompson. 
12mo. $1. 

The Signet Ring, and OtherGems. By the Rev. 
J. De Liefde. 16mo. 6% cents. 

Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
During an Eighteen Years’ Residence in Eastern 
Africa. By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. With an 
Appendix Respecting the Sources of the Nile, 
Languages and Literature of Eastern Africa, &c. 
12mo. $1.25. 

Man, Moral and Physical. By Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

Stars and Angels. 12mo. $1.25. 

How to Enjoy Life; or, Physical and Mental 
Hygiene. By#William H. Cornell, M.D. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

The Bible and Social Reform. By R. H. Ty- 
ler, A.M. 12mo. $1. 

Science in Theology. By Adam 8. Farrar, A.M. 
12m, $5 cents. 

Jobn Ellard, the Newsboy. Illustrated. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

Blind Tom: or, The Lost Found. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Julien Home; A Tale of College Life. By F. W. 
Farrar. 12mo. $l. } 

A General View of the Rise, Progress, and Cor- 
—— of Christianity. By the Rev. Richard 
Whately, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Correspondence of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt. 12mo. $1.25 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, on receipt 
of the price. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 30—3t 

KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
e —The attention of families is respectfully 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 

rope. 
It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 

any other make. 

Those who have used it for many years past 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its superiority. It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. Be particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. 

Especial attention is called to their new style, 
the Silver Gloss Starch. 

ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


MORNING THOUGHTS FOR A LITTLE 
CHILD. | 

Night is over; light is streaming ; 
Through my window-pane ’tis come, 

And the sun’s bright rays are beaming 
On my own dear, happy home. 

God has watched me through the night; 

God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over; some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill ; 
God has let me rest so sweetly 
In my chamber, warm and still. 
Lord, I thank thee for thy love; 
Raise my morning thoughts above. 


Night is over; Heavenly Father, 

I would bend my knees and pray; 
Help my weakness, guide me safely, 
Watch and keep me all the day. 
Take away my love of sin; 
Let thy Spirit rule within. 


A LITTLE HERO. 

In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives 
the hero of the true story I am about to relate 
—but no longer “little,” as the perilous ad- 
venture, which made him for a time famous 
in his native town, happened several years 
ago. 


fourteen—the son of a mechanic. In the se- 
vere struggle of 18—, the father worked ina 
factory, about a mile and a half from his 
home, and every day the boy carried him his 
dinner, across a wide piece of meadow land. 
One keen, frosty day he fuund the snow on 
the meadow nearly two feet deep, and no traces 


| of the little footpath remaining. Yet he ran 


on, as fast as possible, plunging through the 
drifts—keeping himself warm by vigorous ex- 
ercise, and brave, cheerful thoughts. 

When in the midst of the meadow, fully 


into a well! 


He sunk down into the dark, icy water, but 
There he 


rose immediately to the surface. 
grasped hold of a plank, which had fallen into 


the well as he went down. One end of this 
rested on the bottom of the well—-the other 
rose about four feet above the surface of the 


water. 


hoarse and almost speechless, but all in vain, 
as it was impossible fur him to be heard from 
such depth, and at such a distance from any 
house. 


began at once, as he was getting extremely 
cold. So he went to work. 

First he drew himself up to the plank and 
braced himself against the top of it and the 
wall of the well, which was of brick, and quite 
smooth. Then he pulled off his coat, and tak- 
ing out his pocket-knife, cut off his boots, that 
he might work to greater advantage. Then, 
with his feet against one side of the well and 
his shoulders against the other, he worked his 
way up, by the most fearful exertion, about 
half the distance to the top. Here he was 
obliged to pause, take breath, and gather up 
his energies for the work yet before him. 
Far harder was it than all he had gone 
through, for the side of the well being from 
that point completely covered with ice, he 
must cut with his knife, grasping places for 
his fingers slowly and carefully all the way up. 

It was almost a hopeless attempt, bat it was 
all that he could do. And here the little hero 
lifted up his heart to God, and prayed fervent- 
ly for help, fearing that he could never get out 
alone. 

Doubtless the Lord heard his voice calling 
from the deep, and pitied him. Ile wrought 
no miracle to save him, but breathed into bis 
heart a yet larger measure of calmness and 
courage, strengthening him to work out his 
own deliverance. It is in this way that God 
oftenest answers our prayers when we call 
upon him in time of trouble. 

After this, the little hero cut his way up- 
ward, inch by inch. His wet stockings froze 
to the ice and kept his feet from slipping, but 
his shirt was quite worn from his shoulders 
ere he reached the top. 

He did reach it at last—crawled out into 
the snow and lay down for a moment to rest— 
panting out his breath in Jittle white clouds 
on the clear frosty air. 3 

He had been in the well two hours and a half! 

His clothes soon froze to his body; but he 
no longer suffered with the cold, as, full of 
joy and thankfulness, he ran to the factory 


dering. 

The poor man was obliged to go without his 
dinner that day; but you may be sure he cared 
little about that, while listening, with tears in 
his eyes, to the thrilling story he had to relate 
to him.. ‘ 

He must have been very proud of the boy 
that day, as he wrapped him up in his own 
warm overcoat, and took him home to ‘‘mo- 
ther.” 

And how that mother must have wept and 
smiled over the lad, and thanked God for him! 

I have not beard of the “little hero” for two 
or three years, but [ trust he is growing up a 
brave, heroic man; and I hope he will never 
forget the Heavenly Friend who did not forget 
him in the hour of his greatest need. 

There is an old saying that truth lies at the 
bottom of a well. 

I trust that this brave boy found and brought 
up from there this truth: God helps those who 


help themselves.— Grace Greenwood, 


¢ bildren’s Column, 


Our hero was then a bright, active boy of | 


half a mile from any house, he suddenly felt 
himself going down, down! He had fallen 


FINE INVESTMENT OPEN.—I wish 

to establish an Agency for the sale of 
“Poco Metallic Paint,” in all South and South- 
western cities and towns. It contains 72 per cent. 
of pure iron, and 28 percent of hydraulic cement, 
and will stand on iron over 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It isa perfect non-absorbent of water, and 
4 to lead for Steam Beilers, Smoke- Pipes, Gas 
Holders, Tin Roofs, Ship Decks, Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Wagons: will cover twice as much sur- 
face, and can be suld 50 per cent. less. It finds 
ready sale in all country stores. Further infor- 
mation and samples sent to responsible parties 
addressing, with reference, WILLISON G. SMITH, 
No. 28 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, where it may be bought from 25 pounds to 
100 tons. june 23—3t* 


MALGAM BELLS—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, School- Houses, Cemeteries, Nurseries, 
Factories, Fire Engine Houses, Farms, Brick- 
yards, Railroad Stations, Ferries, Steamboats, 
costing only one-third as much as usually charged 
for other metals, with tone, durability, and other 
qualities equal. 50 tg 200 pound Bells, $6 to $25 
each; 300 to 1200 pounds, not exceeding 12% 
cents per pound; 1700 pound Bell and hangings, 
$175. All sizes warranted twelve months, and de- 
livered to transportation company on receipt of 
price. Send fora Circular. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
J Also, People’s Farm Mill, complete, $40. 
may 26—3m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for. repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

ypalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in ~~ of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.’ 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 
. Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 


The poor lad shouted for help until he was 


So at lastehe concluded that if he was | 
to be saved at all, he must save himself, and 


where his good father was waiting and won- 


' graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

| Asingle Bottle of .Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 

~— ten times its cost annually to every house- 
old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farecy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note or 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 


From the Family Pictorial, New York, August, 1859. 
Tae Art or Savine.—Benjamin Franklin, in his 
writings, tells us that “Poor Richard” declared 
; “an ounce of prevention was worth a pound of 
! cure,” and the dear, good old man was right. He 
(Poor Richard) would insist upon mending every 
thing as soon as it was broken, and thereby saved 
much trouble and loss from enlargement of the in- 
jury.~ One day a witty woman said to a venerable 
' Quaker, noted for his strenuous adherence to the 
: principles of “ Poor Richard”— 
| “You are always for mending and patching, 
, and yet, in spite of your doctrine that ‘a stitch in 
time saves nine,’ I’ll lay you something pretty 
| that ha rent or a hole will wear twice as long as a 
atch.” 
r “ Even so, my good dame,” replied the Quaker, 
“but garments with —— will wear thrice as 
long as with rents or holes.” 

What would Poor Richard or Benjamin Frank- 
lin have said if Spajding’s Prepared Glue had been 
in existence during their time? It is certainly the 
greatest economizer ever introduced to the public, 
and its remarkable tenacity makes it a reliable 
method of saving. If you have a broken looking- 
glass, bedstead, table, chair, basket, moulding, or, 
in fact, any article of ornament or of use that glue 
would adhere to at all, this new preparation will 
rejoin the broken parts firmly, for ever. It is con- 
tained in neat little bottles, free from smell, and 
always ready for immediate use. Among all the 
thousands of families who take the Pictorial, there 
is not a single one who does not at this a 
stand in need of a bottle of Spalding’s Prepar 
Glue. : ec 31—ly 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

mar 31—12m 3 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
me choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Mighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. DOORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. — 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. « 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


july 23—ly* West Troy, New York. 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wittiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest aseort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices, 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


STABLISHED IN 1780—BAKER’S 
MIUM CHOCOLATE.—W. Baxgr & Co.'s 
American, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla 
Premium Chocolate, Prepared Broma, Co- 
coa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble and 
Dietetic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells and Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary, and delicious bever- 
ages, for more than three-fourths of a century, are 
manufactured from Cocoa of the finest quali‘y, and 
warranted superior to any other Cocoa Prepara- 
tions made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and 
as substitutes for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and 
Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable, and are re- 
commended by the most eminent hysicians. 

For sale by their Agents, D. ce Murray, New 
York; William 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. 
Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett, Dudley & Co., 
Cincinnati; and by Grocers generally. . 

WALTER BAKER & CO., 
jan 21—6mo Dorchester, Massachusetts, 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
—Tue Penn Mortvat Lire Insurance 
paNyY, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $937,691.52. 
Insures lives for the whole term of life, grants 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 


July 7, 1860. 


ED 8ULPHUR SPRINGS.—Monroe coun 
Virginia.—The Proprietors of this Old a 
Celebrated Watering-place respectfully inform the 
ublic that their place will be open for the recep- 
ion of visitors on the first day of May. We must 
confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of the 
diseases for the cure of which this Water is cele- 
brated, referring the reader to a pamphict just 
published by William Burke, M.D., which will be 
sent free of charge by the Proprietors on applica- 

tion. 
The diseases for relief of which this Water is 
most remarkable are Chrome Phthisis, Laryngitis, ‘ 
Bronchitis, Functional Disease of the Heart, Hy- 
rtrophy of the Heart, Mucous Diarrhea, Irrita- 
ility of the Nerves, producing sleeplessness, Irri- 
tation of the Kidneys and Bladder, Lithic Acid 
Gravel, Chronic Aflections of the Liver, Ame- 
norrhea, Dysmenorrhea, Menorrhagia, Chronio 
Splenites, Chronic Gastritis, Hmmorrhoids, Scro- 
fula, Chronic Eruptions of the Skin. 
The Depot for this place is on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, Newbern (now Dublin) whence, | 
before the Ist of July, passengers wiil be conveyed 
tri-weekly, by daylight, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, over @ fine road, and through most pic- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. From the Ist of 
July to the Ist of October there will be a daily line, 
and after the Ist of October again a tri-weekly 
while any visitors remain. 
This is the shortest, most direct, and best route 
to the White Sulphur, whither the stages will pro- 
ceed via Salt Sulphur, making their night stand 
at Red Sulphur. 

_ There will be constant and regular communica- 
tion by stages with White and Salt Sulphur, and 
the Sweet and Red Sweet Springs. Daily mails 
arrive from North and South. 

may 19—1l1t T. 8S. CAMPBELL & CO. 


. the contingencies of life. 

hey act as Executors, Administrators, Assignees, 

Trustees, and Guardians. : 

TRUSTEES. 
Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 
Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 
Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 
William P. Hacker, James Euston, | 
William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 
Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 
Charles Hallowell, Daniek.L. Hutchinson, 
Henry C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodolphus Kent, Ellis S. Archer, 
P. V. Duflon, Samuel J. Christian, 
William Robertson, Joseph M. Thomas, 
Warner M. Rasin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel E. Stokes, P. 8S. Michler, Easton. 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 

JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


APER.—E. C. & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 

to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 

News Papers of any size or thickness required, 

and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to quality. 

All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 

Office, will receive prompt attention. jan 7—tf 


| ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 

Joun K. 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT a ADAMS’S New Store, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly ‘ Philadel phia. 


“UST PUBLISHED.—The Year of Grace; A 
History of the Revival in Ireland in 1859. By 
_the Rev. William Gibson, Professor of Christian 
Ethics in Queen’s College, Belfast, and Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
This isa remarkable book upon a remarkable 
subject. It contains a glowing account of the 
commencement, progress, and results of the revi- 
val in the various districts, drawn from the ex- 
tended communications of some three hundred local 
ministers, written expressly with reference to this 
publication. The description of the touching 
scenes of the revival; the striking cases of conver- 
sion; the language and conduct of the converts; 
the marked effect of the work on the morals and 
habits of the community, &c., with the learned 
author’s able chapter on the remarkable “ physical 
manifestations,” render it a volume of extraordi- 
nary interest. 
Morning Hours in Patmos. The Opening Vision 
of the Apocalypse, and Christ’s Epistle to the Se- 
ven Churches of Asia. By Rev. A. C. Thompson, 
author of “The Better Land,” “Gathered Lilies,” 
ry With Beautiful Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 


This volume of discourses or meditations on the 
first three chapters of Revelation partakes largel 
of the spirit of the author’s “ Better Land,” a wor 
which has reached its fifteenth edition. The 
freshness and interest of the present volume are 
— enhanced by the writer’s recent visit to 

atmos, Ephesus, Smyrna, and many other locali- 
ties mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

The Signet-Ring and Other Gems. By Rev. J. 
De Liefde. 16mo. Cloth, 63 cents. Contents— 
I. The Signet-Ring and its Heavenly Motto. 
If. The Inheritance, and the Journey to Obtain it. 
III. The Shipwrecked Traveller. 

The author of this volume is an evangelical pas- 
tor in Holland, and his writings have met with 
great success in Germany. There is a peculiar 
charm of simplicity and freshness in his narrative, 
while his aim is to promote the cause of genuine 
piety. The first tale inculcates the true spirit in 
which we should attempt to admonish others. 
The other narratives will be more interesting to 
young readers.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Illustrations of Suggested bya Tour 
Through the Holy Land. By H. B. Hackett, Profes- 
sor in Newton Theological Institution. New Edi- 
greatly Enlarged and Improved. 12mo. Cloth, 


This work has, in effect, been re-written by the 
author, who has spared no labour or pains to make 
it worthy of the marked favour which the former 
editions received. It is an eminently readable 
book, and invaluable for parents, Sabbath school 
teachers, and all who are concerned in the reli- 
ligious education of the young. 


Simple, chaste, direct, accurate, thorough, devout, 
it brings before the mind the scenery, the customs, 
the institutions, and the manners of Bible lands, 
remarkable freshness and beauty.—WN. FY. 
n t. 
Lessons at the Cross; or, Spiritual Truths Fa- 
miliarly Exhibited. By Samuel Hopkins, author 
of “The Puritans.” New Edition. 16mo. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
The nature of the truths treated of; the pure, 
simple, and forcible style in which the work is 
written, and the aye of good there is in it, make 


it a valuable book for the Christian family.—N. 
Y. Observer. 
p= Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. GOULD & LINCOLN, 
june 30—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


O PRINTERS OR BOOKSELLERS.—An old 
Printer of Philadelphia is desirous of em- 
a toe as Corrector of the Press, assistant in a 
kstore, or any other light business in Philadel- 
phia or elsewhere for which he might be deemed 
competent, at a very moderate salary. Although 
advanced in years, he enjoys unimpaired health, 
writes a fair hand, and is a good accountant. He 
can offer unexceptionable references for character, 
with ample security for the faithful performance of 
any duty entrusted to him. A line addressed to 
“R. C.,” and sent to the office of this paper, No. 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will receive 
prompt attention. june 23—3tq 


HE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.—It is believed 
there is no portion of our whole continent 
where a work of this kind is so much needed as 
in California. In proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, there is here more mind and more 
capability of reading, and more need of reading 
Pe — right kind, than in any other part of the 
obe. 
The Pacific Expositor is to be devoted to the 
exposition of God’s word, and the pb pes of the 
ospel according to the standards of our Church. 
We wish to do by the press, for our fellow citizens, 
just what we do for Calvary congregation ever 
Sabbath; that is, to expound, explain, and preac 
to them the word of the Living God. It is 
well known that a large number of the half mil- 
lion of souls that are on this coast do not at- 
tend any church or meeting-house; many thou- 
sands of them never hear a sermon preached 
from year to year. We would furnish them with 
such reading as would remind them of their early 
training—the home of their youth—and cause 
them to seek and serve the God of their fathers 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. We ho 
to 7 in our pages sterling truths; truths 
calculated to enlighten the mind, elevate the 
heart, and purify the affections; truths drawn 
chiefly from the word of God, and presented in & 
plain, clear, and forcible style, that they may be 
suitable for all classes, and be read by all the 
members of a family. We hope to make the Ex- 
sitor a missionary that may preach Jesus even 
where the colporteur and the evangelist do not go. 

The editor and publisher desire only such aid 
from their fellow citizens as will meet the ex- 
penses of publication. Not one dollar of the 
subscriptions will be appropriated to the editor’s 
private use. All that is subscribed beyond the 
actual cost, will be spent in extending the circula- 
tion of the work among our miners, cattle-drivers 
armers, sailors, and travellers. The Ezxposito,r 
is issued every month, at three dollars per an- 
num, in advance. It makes an octavo volume 
of over 600 pages. It is neatly printed, and on 
pe paper. The postage, prepaid, to any part of 

orth America is only one cent per copy. Gold 
dollars, or three dollar pieces, or drafts on San 
Francisco Express Companies can be sent at our 
risk by mail. 

To my friends and the Christians of “the 
blessed old States,” let me say that, though Cali- 
fornia is making them rich, we are poor, and in 
building up Christian institutions, we need not 
only your prayers and sympathy, but we need 
your contributions. As @ missionary agency, it is 
difficult to see how any one can do as much by 
three dollars in any other way, as by subscrib- 
ing for this work. By means of the post office 

ou can send it to preach to thousands that have 
nm taught to read, but do not attend church, 
and, indeed, have none to go to. 

guy Ministers, ruling elders, church officers, 
and others, who are friendly to this work, are in- 
vited to actas agents in procuring subscriptions. 
A liberal commission will be allowed. 

Life is short. The night cometh soon when no 
man can work. Let us work while the day lasts. 


Will you help? W. A. SCOTT, 
jan 283—6m* San Francisco, California. 


The work befits the character of its author. | 


AMES 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No, $16 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


ITUATIONS WANTED.—Three Young Ladies 

J desire situations as Teachers. One ex 

rienced as Teacher of Instrumental Music, and 

willing to assist in English branches. Another 

experienced in teaching Music (Piano), Drawing, 

and Oil Painting. A third com 

English branches. Address OX No. 418, 
Washington City, District of Columbia. 

june 30—3t 


h ANTUA FEMALE SEMINAR Y—West 
Philadelphia.—The Rev. Dr. McCuusxer, 
who has been engagod in the Education of Youn 
Ladies for the past twenty-five years, has open 
a Female Boarding and Day School in West Phil- 
adelphia; and we, the subscribers, can assure Pa- 
rents and Guardians, in view of his past eminent 
success and high intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions, that he is worthy of their entire confidence 


and patronage. VAN RENSSELAER, 
WILLIAM CHESTER, 
_ june 30—5t* ROBERT WATTS. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady of successful 
experience in Teaching the various branches 
ofan English Education, desires to obtain a Select 
School, or a situation in a private family. Best of 
references given. Address “A. M.,” Rockville, 
Montgomery county, Maryland. june 30—2t® 


fh TEACHERS.—A large Male Academy, now 
4 in successful operation in one of the most de- 
lightful and healthy cities in the South, is offered 
for sale on the most reasonable terms. For fur- 
ther particulars, ap ly to the 
PRESBYTERIAN SENTINEL, 
june 16—4t Memphis, Tennessee. 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 

The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tem ber. 

References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers. 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; fon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 

HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal, 
ap 28— 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 
Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Inati- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
a and for the last nine under its present Prin- 
cipal. 
The Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 
rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Inati- 
tution is amply provided with apparatus for the 
illustration of all the departments of Science em- 
braced in the Course of Instruction. 

The next Session will commence August Ist, 


full particulars of 


For Catalogues, econtainin 
ARD STERLING. 


terms, éc.,apply to RIC 
june 9—13t* 


a. Gentleman of energy and ad- 
dress to take charge of a Classical and 
Scientific Boarding School o¢ established reputa- 
tion and large home patronage. School rooms 
furnished with superior Desks, Apparatus, Libra- 
ry, and Cabinet of Minerals. Location favourable 
and terms moderate. Possession given August 
20th, or later. Please address BOX 37, 
june 16—tf Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


ey R. McAULAY AND BROTHER’S SELECT 
e SCHOOL—WMorgantown, North Carolina.— 
The duties of the Summer Session of our School 
will be resumed on the second Monday in July. 
This School is beautifully situated among the 
mountains of North Carolina, and will soon be 
accessible by railroad. The Principal boards the 
boys in his own family, so that they may be under 
his constant supervision. The Course of Instruc- 
tion is thorough and comprehensive, preparing 
boys to take a high rank in any College or in the 
business walks of life. For terms address the 


Principal, J. R. McAULAY, 
_ june 23—4t Morgantown, North Carolina. 
LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY.— 


Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The Course of 
Instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians wishing to place their Daughters 
or Wards at a good School, will ern apply to 

Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
june 2—8t Principal and Superintendent. 
MERICAN EDUCATION IN EUROPE.— 

An American Family School is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Geneva, Switzerland. It is 
under the superintendence of an American, and is 
intended exclusively for American youth. The 
number of pupils is limited to eight or ten—a 
limit designed to secure the full benefit of personal 
influence and individual supervision. The un- 
dersigned has had considerable experience, and, 
he may add, great success in the management of 
American boys abroad. This very success has 
only strengthened his conviction that Americans 
are the fittest guardians for American youth ina 
foreign land. 

As qualifications for the vocation to which he 
has devoted himself, the undersigned would state 
that he has resided many years in Europe, active- 
ly engaged during most of the time in superin- 
tending the studies of hig young countrymen, and 
that he is familiar with the principal Modern 
Languages. 

He offers to American Parents, for their sons, 
the security of an American Home on foreign soil, 
with its material comforts, its genial companion. 
ship, and its wholesome moral discipliae. 

All communications may be addressed to 

P. WILLCOX, 

Campagne Macaire, Geneva, Switzerland. 

N. B.—It is needless to add that the language 
of the family is French; it is taught by resident 
teachers. Mr. Willcox is permitted to make the 
followin Young, Esq., W. 
H. Smith, Esq., Gerard Hallock, Eeq., Editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, William Spencer, Esq., 
New York; Hon. Erastus Cerning, Albany, New 
York; Hon. P. D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Connecticut ; 
Professor Noah Porter, D.D., Yale College. New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. J. C. Alden, D.D., President of 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania; Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, LL.D., Chancellor of Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, Madison, Wisconsin. june 16—it 
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I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
_— and No. 680 Broadway, New York, | 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. | 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional to the 
Twent copies to one address, for ore 
y-five cop 


ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, ahoays post-paid, 

; WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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